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ie the public mind, as distinguished 
from the schemes and combina- 
tions of political managers, the two 
names that are far and away fore- 
most in the Presidential field at this 
time are those of General Wood and 
Mr. Hoover. In this circumstance 
there is ground for genuine comfort, 
at a time when comfort in the con- 
templation of our political state is a 
very scarce article indeed. For, what- 
ever else may be said about either of 
these candidacies, they both rest fun- 
damentally on great and rare achieve- 
ment. It was General Wood’s admi- 
rable work in the regeneration of 
Cuba that was the basis of his subse- 
quent career, as well as the primary 
cause of his high place in public 
esteem. And his hold on that place 
was signally confirmed by the invalu- 
able part which his foresight, energy, 
and efficiency played in giving the 


country some degree of preparedness 
for its entry into the great war. Mr. 
Hoover’s emergence as a _ possible 
candidate for the Presidency arises 
still more distinctly from the exertion 
of splendid administrative powers in 
momentous work successfully accom- 
plished. In contrast with the night- 
mare of political impotence exhibited 
by both parties at Washington, these 
things shine out with special lustre, 
and it must be a solace to all patriotic 
Americans to think that they are ade- 
quately appreciated by the nation. 
That both the men were from the 
outset staunch supporters of the 
Allied cause in Europe is an addi- 
tional reason for satisfaction, and one 
by no means without importance in 
its bearing upon the future. 


ETTER late than never is the 
thought that comes uppermost 
when one has read the sober, concise, 
and straightforward statement made 
by the Secretary of Labor on the sub- 
ject of deportations of members of 
the Communist Party of America. If 
such a statement had been made by 
Attorney General Palmer at the time 
of the recent wholesale arrests, a 
great deal of mischief would have 
been averted. The worst of the raid- 
ing business, when it is conducted in 
a sensational way, is that nobody 
knows where it is going to end. With 
no definite indication of the legal 
basis of the proceeding, and with 
many outward signs of high-handed- 
ness and lack of discrimination, it 
encourages both the extremists who 
favor a policy of ruthless repression 
and the opposite kind of extremists 
who acclaim it as proof of the accusa- 
tion, which they have long been mak- 
ing, that we are already guilty of 
oppression that puts America into 
the class of the Russia of the Tsars. 
Secretary Wilson’s statement shows 
that the proceeding against the mem- 


bers of the Communist party was 
strictly in accordance with the law, 
and it gives everyone the means of 
knowing what he must do to avoid 
coming into collision with the law. 
Nevertheless, the question remains 
whether the best judgment was exer- 
cised in the application of the law, 
and also to what extent, in the prose- 
cution of the cases, administrative 
discretion should temper its execu- 
tion. No statute of this nature is in 
practice carried out with literal ex- 
actness. The matter is one of polit- 
ical expediency quite as much as of 
law. If enough is done to serve for 
warning and prevention, the purpose 
of the legislation is achieved. 


Gavenel. weeks ago, we referred 

to “definite and serious charges 
of misconduct” made by Harvey’s 
Weekly against Norman Hapgood, 
late Minister to Denmark. Shortly 
after that, Mr. Hapgood replied to the 
charges in a full and straightforward 
statement of the facts in the case. 
The rejoinder to this statement made 
by Harvey’s Weekly fails to sustain 
the charges either by adducing any 
substantial evidence of its own, or by 
pointing out any untruthfulness in 
Mr. Hapgood’s statement. The sinis- 
ter interpretation which it seeks to 
put on the facts admitted by him we 
see no reason whatever for accepting. 


“T BELIEVE,” says George Wash- 

ington, in a statement which ac- 
companies an editorial in a New York 
newspaper pouring forth its denunci- 
ation of our “iniquitous treaty” for 
many reasons that are vague, but one 
that is explicitly stated (“because it 
refused self-determination to peo- 
ples”), “I believe it is the sincere 
wish of United America to have noth- 
ing to do with the political intrigues 
or squabbles of European nations.” 
The credo, just as it is stated, is as 
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good to-day as on the day it was 
uttered; but it does not seem to 
occur to the newspaper in question 
that if there is a single situation in 
Europe which at the moment deserves 
to be described as a squabble it is 
precisely that Irish business into 
which some more or less American 
noses are so fond of obtruding them- 
selves. On the other hand, it is absurd 
to pretend that everything that hap- 
pens in Europe is by definition “‘polit- 
ical intrigues and squabbles” with 
which we have no concern—the war 
and its consequences, for example. 


F American statesmen knew Bol- 

shevik Russia as well as Bolshevik 
statesmen know America, how simple 
it would be to set everything to 
rights! Look at this admirable state- 
ment, in a note sent by Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Chicherin to 
President Wilson October 24, 1918: 


In your country, Mr. President, the banks 
and the industries are in the hands of such a 
small group of capitalists that, as your personal 
friend, Colonel Robins, assured us, the arrest 
of twenty heads of capitalistic cliques and the 
transfer of control, which by characteristic 
capitalistic methods they have come to possess, 
into the hands of the masses of the world ‘is 
all that would be required to destroy the prin- 
cipal source of new wars. 


Just how much of the merit of this 
wonderful summary of American eco- 
nomic conditions is to be ascribed to 
Chicherin and how much to Ray- 
mond Robins, it is impossible to say. 
The prosperity, not only of a jest, 
but also of other interesting com- 
munications, lies in the ear of him 
who hears it. But while in this 
instance the ear was a good one, it 
is safe to say that the tongue did its 
fair share. After breathing for a 
year or two the stifling atmosphere 
of America, Colonel Robins will 
doubtless feel that it is impossible he 
should ever have said anything like 
what Chicherin states that he did; 
but to appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober is not always a conclu- 
sive way of arriving at the truth. 


ANS VORST, well known for his 
excellent contributions on Rus- 
sian affairs to the Berliner Tageblatt, 
has: published in that paper extracts 
from a letter written to him by a 
professor in the University of Tomsk 
who belongs to the party of the Men- 


sheviki (i. e., Minority Socialists), 
adherents of the so-called Plekhanov 
group. This man’s testimony to the 
high character and patriotism of 
Kolchak is worth quoting as, coming 
from that side, it forms a strong 
refutation of the slander of which 
the Admiral has been the victim both 
in Europe and this country. The 
Siberian professor says: 

The Government of Kolchak has rendered 
extraordinary services to Russia, whatever the 
revolutionaries and their hangers-on may say 
of him. He had to work under the most try- 
ing circumstances and absolute lack of money 
and personnel. His Government has made no 
few mistakes and often veered to the Right— 
but on the whole it has steered the course of a 
democratic government which wishes to re- 
unite the divided parts of Russia and establish 
law and order in the place of Bolshevist 
tyranny. All the talk of the reactionary tend- 
encies of Kolchak’s Government is down- 
right slander. Kolchak was perfectly loyal 
and his Government recognized its chief duty 
to be the reunion of Russia and the convocation 
of the legislative assembly. 


E print in other columns cor- 
respondence from Berlin by 
Dr. Paul Rohrbach, a _ well-known 
writer on German politics and, before 
the war, a prominent advocate of 
Germany’s economic and colonial ex- 
pansion. We are glad to give him 
this opportunity of stating his coun- 
try’s present case, which must afford 
bitter reflection to a man who had 
dreamed of quite a different future. 
But we can not help feeling that his 
appeal for material aid and mitiga- 
tion of the peace terms would have 
impressed us more if the writer 
could have assured us that, even more 
than by their physical sufferings, the 
Germans are tormented by the con- 
sciousness that, but for the crime 
against civilization to which they 
were parties, Germany and the rest 
of Europe might now be enjoying the 
continuance of old-time prosperity. 


T is difficult to define the full bear- 
ing of the Pyrrhic victory by 
which M. Millerand obtained the 
Chamber’s vote of confidence in the 
entire Cabinet. Léon Daudet’s attack 
on Jules Steeg, the new Minister of 
the Interior, was obviously a prelimi- 
nary skirmish by which the opposi- 
tion meant to test the strength of the 
new Government and, perhaps, to as- 
certain on what auxiliary forces they 
could reckon for the full onset that 


is to follow. It is a very heterogene- 
ous group by which the Millerand 
Cabinet is challenged. There are first 
of all the Socialist members who 
naturally will join any opposition 
against a Government formed by the 
Bloc National. By helping to defeat 
it they would take revenge for their 
recent discomfiture at the polls. The 
extreme Right, as whose spokesman 
Léon Daudet led the attack, will not 
be withheld from repeating the 
assault by fear of playing into the 
Socialists’ hands. The latter are too 
few in number in the new Chamber, 
as compared with the representation 
of the Bloc, to derive any substantial 
gain from the overthrow of the 
Cabinet. These two extremes are 
strengthened by several deputies of 
the Bloc National, who owe the new 
Premier a grudge for not having 
offered them or their friends a place 
in the Government. 


: ieee personal element has always 

been a strong factor in French 
politics, and now that the German 
danger is past it reasserts itself with 
fresh vigor. The Frenchman’s in- 
terest in the contest of parties is 
stimulated by his realistic tendency 
to transpose the clash of abstract 
principles into a conflict between 
ambitious politicians. The present 
crisis is a case in point. Behind the 
opposition looms the powerful figure 
of Briand, who, if he succeeds in 
ousting Millerand, will be the chief 
gainer. It was Briand who manipu- 
lated the election of Paul Deschanel 
to the Presidency, and in the event 
of the fall of the present Cabinet, 
Briand will be charged by the new 
President with the formation of a 
new one. It would, therefore, have 
availed Millerand but little if he had 
waived insistence on M. Steeg’s being 
excluded from the vote of confidence 
in the Government. The attack on 
the Minister of the Interior was only 
a means to an end, and the end is 
the ousting of M. Millerand himself. 
The latter’s position is the more pre- 
carious as he has no definite pro- 
gramme to offer on which a strong 
majority of the Chamber could be 
brought to agree. The cement of the 
Bloc National is a negative formula. 
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There is no unity of design between 
its various fractions as to the best 
plan for the economic reconstruction 
of the country. The financial policy 
to be adopted will be the supreme 
test of the Cabinet’s vitality. The 
new Minister of Finance, Francois- 
Marcel, has denounced the work of 
his predecessor, M. Klotz, as “‘inco- 
herent and altogether incapable of 
meeting the present needs of France.” 
But he will soon find out the difficulty 
of steering a course which must not 
only meet the needs of France but 
must also meet with the approval of 
such an incoherent body as the Bloc 
National. 


HE Ohio State Bar Association, in 

annual session at Dayton last 
week, listened to a very vigorous dis- 
cussion, by Hon. John A. McMahon, 
of the attitude of labor organizations 
towards what they are pleased to call 
“government by injunction.” The 
speaker showed that the injunction 
is an ancient familiar remedy, de- 
veloped as a means of enabling courts 
of equity to protect citizens in their 
legal rights. “Its area of jurisdiction 
is as wide as that of human rights 
invaded by unscrupulous men.” It 
has been a very common resort of 
the poor and the weak against at- 
tempts at ruthless encroachments by 
wealth and power. Only a small per- 
centage of the cases of its use have 
had anything to do with labor con- 
troversies. In.no case has a court as- 
sumed the authority to enjoin strikers 
simply as strikers, but only as partic- 
ular circumstances involved them in 
the illegal infraction of the legal rights 
of others. “There is no recorded case 
where workingmen have been com- 
pelled to return to work by the order 
of any court.” While admitting that 
individual judges might err in the 
discretion necessary to the use of 
such a means, the speaker argued 
very earnestly that the injunction is 
a bulwark of human right and justice 
which we can not afford to weaken. 
In the Ohio campaign for the adop- 
tion of a long series of amendments 
to the state constitution, in 1912, a 
proposition was submitted separately 
which limited the use of the injunc- 
tion, in cases involving the employ- 


ment of labor, merely to the protec- 
tion of physical property from vio- 
lence. It was defeated by over six- 
teen thousand votes in the State, and 
through a campaign of education led 
by Mr. McMahon it was beaten by 
more than eleven thousand in the 
counties containing the great manu- 
facturing centres of the Miami 
Valley. 


HE slogan “1919 has been the 

radicals’ year, 1920 belongs to the 
sane thinkers” may represent only 
a pious hope, but it is a hope worth 
holding up before men as _ one 
that is at least possible of realiza- 
tion. Some recent publicity of the 
McGraw-Hill publications, appearing 
under the above caption, suggests 
large possibilities in the use of ad- 
vertising space for the purpose of 
teaching the fundamental economic 
truths in a plain and forceful way. 
The plain citizen may be pardoned if 
he feels that in his economic diet he 
must perforce choose between some 
pretty raw east wind and a simoom 
that may be heating but is not sus- 
taining. Like plant foods in the 
ground, economic truth exists in 
abundance, but for most mortals it 
is not in “available” form. In such 
a possible campaign of education, 
quite as important as explaining what 
is true, would be the effective dem- 
onstration of what is not true, or 
is characterized by the possession of 
a mere dangerous fraction of the 
truth. Indeed, it is the things that 
seem to be true that are the chief 
source of danger. The things that 
are palpably false will be seen 
through, sooner or later, by even the 
plainest citizen. But he needs to be 
put on his guard against the mischief- 
breeding half-truths and _ possible 
falsehoods with which he is con- 
stantly confronted. 


vee plan for a general final exami- 
nation of candidates for degrees 
at Harvard is connected by President 
Lowell, in his annual report, with the 


feeling that the individual student, 


rather than the individual course of 
study, should be treated as the unit 
in education. The general examina- 
tion is to cover the field in which the 


student has “concentrated,” a tech- 
nical term in Harvard which happily 
avoids some of the suggestions of the 
more common word “specialized,” or 
of the ill sounding “majored.” The 
system begins with the present Fresh- 
man class, but is not obligatory on 
any department against its will. All 
departments except those of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences have 
so far voted to make the experiment. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of 
these examinations will be their in- 
fluence in extending and systematiz- 
ing the student’s collateral reading, 
which examinations in single courses 
can not control, and which, with the 
multiplicity of present-day college 
distractions, is taken for granted far 
oftener than done. 


Baga suggested unionization of col- 
lege. and university teachers is 
discussed by President Lovejoy, of 
the Association of University Profes- 
sors, in his recently printed annual 
message to the Association. He gives 
three very forcible reasons for oppos- 
ing the scheme. In the first place, it 
is certain that a large part of the pro- 
fession would refuse to join an organ- 
ization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Again, the trade- 
union usually is, and is generally un- 
derstood to be, preponderantly eco- 
nomic in its aims and methods. It is 
not wise that the professional organ- 
ization of university teachers and in- 
vestigators should exist, in fact or 
in popular opinion, primarily for the 
purpose of increasing the salaries of 
its members, or that its characteris- 
tic business should be the application 
of economic pressure for such ends. 
Rather, its first concern should be to 
enable its members to discharge their 
distinctive function in the economy 
of modern society with the highest 
possible degree of competency and 
serviceableness. Finally, that part of 
the profession which is engaged in 
teaching the “social sciences” should 
avoid, in the interest of a suitable de- 
tachment, entangling alliances with 
any of the purely economic groups 
now struggling to retain or increase 
their share of the “social dividend.” 
There is little ground to apprehend 
much dissent from this reasoning. 
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Hoover 


HE New York World’s courageous 
declaration in favor of Hoover 
for President has awakened an enthu- 
siastic response. It would be impos- 
sible, we believe, to find any parallel 
to the announcement, by a newspaper 
generally acknowledged to be the 
most powerful organ of its party in 
the country, that it will support a 
particular man whether he be nomi- 
nated by the Democrats or by the 
Republicans or by an independent 
movement, provided only that the 
platform on which he stands is sound 
in its fundamental character. And 
the applause that the World has 
received has come from Democrats 
even more than from Republicans, 
though there has been a great deal 
from both. 

It is being widely asserted that the 
Hoover boom, to which the World’s 
announcement has given so sudden 
an impetus, has been industriously 
fostered by strong political and other 
interests. To attempt to determine 
the facts as to this aspect of it would 
be a futile undertaking. But what- 
ever may be the truth as to the exist- 
ence of any factor of this kind in the 
case, there is no question at all as to 
the existence of another factor so 
powerful as of itself to account for 
the spread of the Hoover idea—a 
factor without which the machina- 
tions of politicians and cliques would 
have been impotent to produce it. 

Without urging of any sort, the 
thoughts of thousands of citizens 
have turned to Hoover as the man 
who possesses in a unique degree 
qualifications singularly suited to the 
needs of an extraordinary situation. 
People turn to him after much the 
same fashion as in other days repub- 
lics in time of stress were wont to 
turn to “the man on horseback” as 
the only possible “‘savior of society.” 
A republic threatened with imme- 
diate and possibly fatal convulsion is 
prone to overlook all other considera- 
tions in the presence of the overmas- 
tering need of safety. In such a situ- 
ation the one strong man whose name 
is a synonym forsafety—and he isvery 
apt to be “the man on horseback”— 
outclasses all competitors. Our coun- 


try is in no such plight. Neither the 
evils with which we are already con- 
tending, nor the evils that we appre- 
hend, forebode any sudden convul- 
sion or overturn. But they are of a 
seriousness unexampled in our his- 
tory; and nowhere is there any sign 
that they will be vigorously and ef- 
fectively grappled with. The pro- 
found economic disturbance brought 
on by the war enormously aggravated 
all forms of social unrest ; and to-day, 
fifteen months after the armistice, 
our reasons for anxiety as to this sit- 
uation are not less, but far greater, 
than they were when the clash of 
arms came to an end. To do what 
can be done for the betterment of 
these conditions is the one supreme 
need of the moment; and it requires 
nothing more to explain the underly- 
ing cause of the Hoover boom. For 
Hoover is the one man whose achieve- 
ments and character mark him out as 
signally qualified to meet that need. 
The great foundation for this belief 
in his achievements and his character 
is his work in the rescue of Belgium. 
A private citizen, a man not thereto- 
fore connected with any great philan- 
thropic enterprise, he undertook a 
task before which all the world 
shrank appalled, and he achieved it. 
Not only on the economic side, but on 
its manifold human sides, he grap- 
pled with all the difficulties of an 
unexampled situation and overcame 
them. To awaken his countrymen to 
a duty of which they were slow to 
appreciate the magnitude, to enlist 
and to retain the devoted coéperation 
of the ablest assistants, to institute 
methods which brought to devastated 
Belgium the maximum of assistance 
with the minimum of pauperization— 
these were the aspects of his work 
which soon became apparent, and 
which excited the admiration and 
gratitude of all the world. It was 
only later that we came to understand 
by what combination of firmness and 
tact, of vigilance and foresight, he 
succeeded in maintaining livable rela- 
tions with the German authorities, 
while yielding nothing of the prin- 
ciple that every ounce of the help that 
he provided for the Belgians, and of 
the self-help which he made possible 
to them, was to count for their good 


and not for that of their conquerors. 
History records no more splendid 
example of the consecration of great 
powers to the service at once of 
humanity and of liberty. 

Mr. Hoover’s work in Belgium was 
followed, when our country went into 
the war, by administrative work on a 
still greater scale, for which he was 
chosen by President Wilson because 
of the preéminent ability and energy 
which he had exhibited. In the exe- 
cution of these tasks he has mani- 
fested the same quality of practical 
insight combined with breath of vis- 
ion, as well as that perfect command 
of detail, and that genius for organi- 
zation, which were essential to the 
success of his work in Belgium. And 
he has never lost sight of the human 
elements without which even the 
highest organization is incapable of 
achieving great ends. He did not 
underestimate, as many men of the 
merely engineering instinct might 
have done, the immense potentialities 
of voluntary coéperation at a time 
when a whole people are deeply 
stirred to a sense of patriotic duty. 
Nor has he failed, at each of several 
notable conjunctures, to say a ring- 
ing word that has had conclusive 
potency. Without in the least coun- 
tenancing preposterous notions of the 
punishment to be inflicted upon Ger- 
many, such as were fomented by 
Lloyd George in his electioneering 
campaign after the armistice, he put 
his foot down firmly when senti- 
mental pleas for the relief of the 
Germans were filling the air while 
our undivided attention was required 
for the rescue of populations that had 
been crushed in the mire by the Ger- 
man power; and when the downfall 
of Bela Kun was followed by what 
looked like a recrudescence of the 
Hapsburg idea, a few forthright 


words from Hoover gave what was~ 


generally regarded as the coup de 
grace to that unfortunate project. 
Preéminently a man that “does 
things,” Mr. Hoover is not much of 
a talker; but when he does speak he 
hits the mark. 

To a man of this type it is natural 
that the country should turn when it 
stands in crying need of relief from 
evils in which the economic and the 
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human elements are equally involved. 
We are not going to straighten out 
the troubles between labor and capi- 
tal either by an appeal to lofty gen- 
eralities or by the application of 
merely economic remedies. We are 
not going to deal successfully with 
the grievances that have arisen from 
the enormous advance of prices by 


.exhorting men to be more high- 


minded or unselfish, nor can we do 
so by looking hither and thither for 
means of artificial legal restraint 
upon the processes of business. In 
so far as anything can be done by 
the Government for either of these 
ends, its action must be animated by 
just that combination of broad-mind- 
edness and practicality which, in the 
fields in which he has thus far been 
engaged, Mr. Hoover has so signally 
exhibited. Accordingly we believe it 
to be true that his advocates will be 
found in about equal proportions 
among those who are adherents of 
Mr. Wilson because of the loftiness 
of his idealism, and among those 
who oppose and condemn Mr. Wilson 
because of the disastrous vagueness 
of that same idealism. Men of the 
latter class are ready to welcome with 
profound relief a change from glam- 
orous generalities to concrete help- 
fulness; and we feel quite sure that 
by this time even men of the former 
class, whether they admit it to them- 
selves or not, have had a surfeit of 
rainbow-chasing. 

So much for the case in favor of 
Mr. Hoover as a possible President 
of the United States. But strong as 
it is, it is very far from being an 
adequate case. Before we can as 
sober citizens of a_ self-governing 
nation declare that he is our man, 
we must know much more about the 
kind of President Mr. Hoover is likely 
to make. It has been announced by 
a friend of Mr. Hoover’s that a state- 
ment will soon be forthcoming, in 
which he will lay down his views on 
the issues of the time. This may go 
far towards determining the inherent 
merits of his candidacy, even if it 
still leaves wide open the question of 
his possible nomination by either 
party. In the meanwhile, it is proper 
to point out some of the vital consid- 
erations, other than those involved in 


his personal ability and character, 
which must be taken into account by 
the nation. 

The term of the next President will 
begin not to-morrow, but more than 
a year hence; it will end more than 
five years hence. During these five 


years great national concerns will be . 


affected, other than those which at 
this moment are pressing so heavily 
upon us. The ship of state is in 
stormy waters, but, whoever is Pres- 
ident, she will right herself. She is 
not going on the rocks. It is ex- 
tremely important that we should get 
through with as little injury as pos- 
sible, but we are not reduced to the 
necessity of electing a merely emer- 
gency President. In the main, the 
salvation of the country from the 
immediate evils in the contemplation 
of which we are now absorbed must 
come from the sound sense and the 
fundamental virtues of the people 
themselves. On the other hand, the 
political and economic structure of 
the country may undergo very great 
changes, even in the course of a few 
years, through the action of those 
whom the people choose to carry on 
their Government. 

Even before the advent of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the presidency had grad- 
ually come to be a political force so 
dominant as, in the hands of a strong 
man, to overshadow all other factors. 
Whatever other issues there may be 
in the presidential campaign, one 
issue is bound to run through it, 
whether explicitly formulated or not. 
We are either going to stand by the 
fundamental principles of the Amer- 
ican political and economic system, or 
we are going to drift away from them. 
It may or may not be that Mr. Hoover 
has profound or well-defined convic- 
tions on these principles; it may or 
may not be that he realizes the essen- 
tial importance of surrounding him- 
self with men who are devoted to 
them. We can not afford to be saved 
by a wonder-worker, a superman. 
We want to get the benefit that such 
a man is capable of conferring on us 
in a time of great and extraordinary 
need, but we do not want to pur- 
chase those benefits at the sacrifice 
of the permanent character of our 
institutions. In a word, we must 


know what the election of Hoover 
would mean politically, before we can 
decide whether he is the man that 
we ought to have for President. 


New York’s ‘Town 
Meeting Hall’ 


HE League for Political Education 
was founded twenty-five years 
ago by a little group of public-spirited 
women, of whom the late Mrs. Henry 
M. Sanders was the leader. Its 
growth has been quiet, unobtrusive, 
and steady. It is now to have a cen- 
trally located building, of ample di- 
mensions and suited to varied uses. 
If the tributes paid to its past by men 
of such diverse views as Bishop 
Burch on the one hand and Rabbi 
Wise on the other may be accepted as 
a token of the future that lies before 
it, the civic and social activities which 
are to be centred in the new building 
will in the years to come exercise an 
important influence, which will be 
felt not only in New York but 
throughout the nation. 

Not the least of the reasons for 
such an anticipation is that feature 
in its history and purposes which was 
especially dwelt upon by Mr. Robert 
Erskine Ely, to whose energy and 
devotion as its administrator the 
other speakers ascribed the chief 
share in its success.’ It has relied for 
its growth not upon the munificence 
of a few individuals, but upon the 
hearty codperation of many hundreds, 
each of whom gave his or her help 
without the special urging of any- 
thing like an organized “drive.” By 
way of emphasizing the point, Mr. 
Ely declared that if the $1,250,000 
needed for the new building, whose 
corner-stone was laid last Saturday, 
were to be offered to him in a single 
check, he would feel obliged to de- 
cline the gift. In the new career now 
opening for the institution, it should, 
and probably will—like the City 
Club of New York—have imitators 
throughout the country, and it is 
important that these should be in- 
spired by the same idea of self-help 
and spontaneous coéperation. 

Of the building the most conspicu- 
ous feature will be what is formally 
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called the “Civic Auditorium,” but 
what is by preference referred to as 
the “Town Meeting Hall.” The 
friends of the project love to think of 
it as offering in some measure a 
revival of the New England town 
meeting. The town meeting, how- 
ever, as everybody knows, can play 
no such part in a world-city of six 
million inhabitants of the utmost con- 
ceivable heterogeneity as it did in 
the New England town of six hun- 
dred, or six thousand, transplanted 
Englishmen. Indeed, as we under- 
stand it, there are two quite distinct 
objects for which the Civic Audito- 
rium is to be established. The regu- 
larly planned lectures and discussions, 
under the auspices of the League for 
Political Education, will there have 
access to large audiences, instead of 
the comparatively small ones which 
they have hitherto reached; but dur- 
ing the greater part of every week 
the hall will be available for public 
meetings of miscellaneous character. 

The League will do well to keep 
clearly in mind, and to keep clearly 
before the public, the distinction be- 


tween these two functions. The prin-’ 


ciple of free speech has its bearing 
on both, and the principle of intelli- 
gent speech has its bearing on both. 
But the emphasis on freedom and the 
emphasis on intelligence should be 
different in the two. It will be a 
great thing to have a recognized 
centre where opinions and sentiments 
of almost every possible shade can 
find vent without the sponsorship of 
any organization; and accordingly 
the League should be as sparing as 
possible of any censorship of the pur- 
poses for which its hall may be used 
as a place of general assembly. On the 
other hand, a League for Political 
Education is bound by its very title 
to see to it that the matter which is 
presented under its own auspices shall 
be educative. There is a superstition 
of free speech, just as there is a 
superstition of bigotry. It may be 


right to let wild or ignorant people 
talk nonsense, but it is silly to suppose 
that such talking is educative, or 
that it is sure to be harmless. The 
views set forth by speakers for a 
League of Political Education need 
not be in accord with what the offi- 






cers of the League think just or 
desirable, but they must fulfill one 
condition—that of being the result of 
sober and competent thought. To be 
a lecturer for such an association is 
not a natural right, but an acquired 
privilege. Undoubtedly, it has been 
upon this principle that the League 
has proceeded in the past; but once 
it gets into the limelight in its larger 
sphere of operations it will be likely 
to meet with much sophomoric criti- 
cism if it continues to adhere to it. 
Another of the uses to which the 
building is to be put appeals to us 
perhaps even more strongly. It will 
house a club for men and women, to 
which admission will be easy, and of 
which the annual membership fee is 
to be only fifteen dollars. There ought 
to be a score of such clubs in New 
York, and every city should have one 
or more of them. To a large class 
of women especially it would supply 
something the absence of which it is 
pitiful to contemplate when one thinks 
how easily it might be provided. 
There are in New York tens of thou- 
sands of women living solitary lives 
of hard work, women of education 
and refinement, whose life would be 
transformed by the mere possibility 
of such human contact as a club of 
this kind would furnish. In many 
cases the effect of this contact would 
be to open opportunities for civic or 
social usefulness which these women 
would eagerly welcome, and from 
that standpoint alone the existence of 
the club would be more than justified. 
But it is the benefit to the individuals 
themselves—men as well as women, 
but women most because they need it 
most—to which we attach the highest 
value. The civic or public side will 
be peculiar to such a club as is to be 
housed in the League’s building; but 
if this should prove a success, lesser 
clubs, clubs of a neighborhood char- 
acter, ought to find their cue in it. 
Without any aspiration for larger re- 
sults, such clubs would do their share 
in filling a need not less acute than 
that for social or political reform— 
the need of a livable life for thousands 
of individual men and women op- 
pressed by the utter bareness and 


unfriendliness of their social sur- | 


roundings. 





Holland and the ex- 


Kaiser 


N its note to the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment demanding the extradi- 
tion of the ex-Kaiser, the Supreme 
Council expressed the opinion that 
“Holland would not fulfill her inter- 
national duty if she refused to asso- 
ciate herself with the Entente Powers, 
within the limit of her ability, to 
pursue, or at least not to impede, the 
punishment of crimes committed.” 
The Council has thus, in anticipation, 
condemned Queen Wilhelmina and 
her Government as lacking in duty 
to the rest of the world. It seems 
open to doubt whether it is in accord- 
ance with that high international 
policy in whose name the demand for 
extradition was made to force, by 
the threat of a stigma, the Kingdom 
into fulfilling its alleged duty. A com- 
pliance with the request, since that 
menace was made, would, whether 
justly or not, have been explained as 
due to Holland’s fear of the conse- 
quences of a refusal. Holland was 
thus given only the choice between 
fulfilling a new-sprung duty without 
receiving credit for her moral sense 
and satisfying her own conscience by 
a strict adherence to the laws of the 
kingdom and national tradition. 
The decision, though thus facili- 
tated for Holland by the threat of 
the Powers, would not have fallen 
out otherwise if they had simply 
appealed to her “respect for law and 
love of justice.” It is on these very 
principles that Queen Wilhelmina has 
based her refusal; respect, indeed, for 
the laws of the kingdom and love of 
that justice which is embodied in na- 
tional tradition. Those two were the 
only principles by which her Govern- 
ment could let itself be guided, as no 
international law exists on which the 
demand of the Powers could be based. 
There is greater force in that argu- 
ment than in the plea, put forward 
by French editors and politicians, 
that the demand is founded on a new 
moral law which, by its application 
to the ex-Kaiser’s case, would be 
carried out of the sphere of theory 
into that of international practice. 
The prestige of the International 
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Code of Law would suffer from this 
novel mode of enactment, contrary to 
the juristic principles of all civilized 
countries. Taking this point of view, 
which seems to us unimpeachable, the 
Government of the Queen declared 
that “if in the future there should be 
instituted by the society of nations 
an international jurisdiction, com- 
petent to judge in case of war deeds, 
qualified as crimes and submitted to 
its jurisdiction by statute antedating 
the acts committed, it would be fit for 
Holland to associate herself with the 
new régime.” 

The Dutch press seems to be unani- 
mous in its approval of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. We should wrong 
the Hollanders if we ascribed their 
satisfaction to any love for the exile 
of Amerongen or to a wish to con- 
done the many crimes committed in 
his name. If they could, without 
prejudice to their national honor, get 
rid of the intruder, they would gladly 
see the last of him. Those who re- 
fuse the Kaiser’s extradition would 
be more glad of a justifiable reason 
for delivering him than the Allied 
Governments probably would be of 
receiving him at their hands. The 
Dutch reply must have brought a 
sense of relief to the Cabinets in 
Paris and London. The fear lest the 
failure to enforce one provision of 
the Treaty of Versailles should in- 
validate others has small basis. It is 
not the German Government which 
raises the obstacle, but a Power which 
can, and does, claim as a reason for 
refusing the Council’s demand that 
it is not a party to that treaty. 

The two parties chiefly concerned 
have good cause, therefore, to thank 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Government for 
its decision: the Entente Powers, 
which are barred from the dubious 
honor of establishing a new interna- 
tional law which would set up the 
accuser as judge in his own case, and 
the Dutch nation, which has the satis- 
faction of seeing its respect for law 
and tradition prevail over its aversion 
to the guest who, little to his honor, 


abuses that feeling for his own safety. 


It is only the ex-Kaiser himself who, 
if he were the man he has so long 
pretended to be, should regret a con- 
clusion which prevents him fro ris- 








ing out of his present obscurity into 
the full glare of the world’s stage, 
to make his exit as a martyr. 


Still Fumbling with 
Russia 


NNOUNCEMENTS in recent offi- 

cial Soviet Government newspa- 
pers, as well as from the Soviet 
authorities themselves, confirm the 
statement made in our last week’s 
issue that the Russian Codéperative 
organizations were under control of 
the Soviet Government, and that to 
trade with the Coéperatives as pro- 
posed in the announcement of the 
Supreme Council is to deal with the 
Soviet Government. 

The real meaning and intent of the 
announcement are still far from 
clear. Three possible explanations 
have been suggested. The first is that 
Alexander Berkenheim, sometime rep- 
resentative of the Central Union of 
Consumers’ Coéperatives, had taken 
in the Supreme Council and led them 
to believe that it was possible to deal 
with the Russian people through the 
Codperatives independently of the 
Soviet Government; in other words, 
that it was possible “to go over the 
heads of the Government to the peo- 
ple.” The cryptic remark in the an- 
nouncement concerning “the report 
of a committee appointed to consider 
the reopening of certain trade rela- 
tions with the Russian people” may 
refer to Berkenheim and his assist- 
ant, Krovopuskov. The latter has 
now admitted that the Codperatives 
are completely controlled by the 
Soviet Government. A second view 
is that the announcement is a scarcely 
veiled proposal to enter into negotia- 
tions with and recognize the Soviet 
Government. This, however, seems 
unlikely in view of the categorical 
statement that the arrangement im- 
plies no change in the policies of the 
Allied Governments toward the Soviet 
Government, and also because the 
proposal has been coldly received by 
the Soviet authorities. A third sup- 
position is that Lloyd George put 
forth, for its political effect upon the 
radical labor element in England and 
elsewhere, a proposal of which he 





knew well that nothing would come 
in practice, but for the failure of 
which he could place the blame on 
the Soviet Government itself. 

In connection with this, it is in- 
teresting to note that the pro-Bolshe- 
vist press charges a British plot to 
secure a favorable trade position, re- 
gardless of what develops in Russia, 
and to exclude America from similar 
opportunities. Attention is called to 
the fact that the action at Paris was 
taken after America had burned her 
bridges behind her by the deportation 
of the Russian “Reds” and by the 
publication of the State Department 
memorandum on Bolshevism. Mean- 
while the Allied policy toward Soviet 
Russia is a mass of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. Side by side with 
the proposal to trade with the Rus- 
sian people comes the recognition of 
the independence of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan and the promise of assist-. 
ance to Poland in her struggle against 
the Bolsheviks. It must be reiterated 
that the announced policy of placing 
a “barbed-wire fence” around Bol- 
shevik Russia is fraught with great 
danger. Any proposal that threatens 
the unity and integrity of Russia 
tends to unite patriotic anti-Bolshevik 
Russians under the Bolshevik banner 
for the defense of the unity of their 
country, and discourages those forces 
which are making for revolution from 
within. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous to Europe than to have the 
war against Bolshevism transformed 
into a war against Russia. 
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A Glimmer of Hope for Ireland 


it would be premature to express 

more than a tentative judgment 
upon the new proposals about Ire- 
land until we have the full text of the 
Government bill. So far we have only 
an outline of its broad principle, and 
there are immensely important mat- 
ters of detail which one still eagerly 
awaits. But some salient points at 
least are clear. 

Full recognition is to be granted to 
the claim that Ulster, no less than the 
rest of Ireland, shall ‘‘determine her- 
self.” Mr. Lloyd George insists that 
no plan is admissible which does not 
rest on general consent, though his 
recommendations clearly imply that 
this consent may be the outcome 
rather than the prerequisite of a well- 
conceived reform. He has in mind 
_Gladstone’s central doctrine that pop- 
ular sympathy must in the end be en- 
listed by any constitution which is to 
succeed, and he will not limit the 
scope of this rule to one part of the 
island only. Whatever the causes, 


reasonable or unreasonable, which ~ 


divorce public feeling from the ad- 
ministration, he realizes that these 
must be considered, and, so far as 
possible, removed. The obstacles 
which have their root in reason will, 
of course, be more manageable than 
those which spring from unreason, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s many 
speeches on Home Rule bills in the 
past leave us in no doubt that for him 
“Ulster” has been the seat of the 
more irrational obstinacy. But this, 
too, he is anxious to meet and to rec- 
oncile. The new scheme assumes 
that it is the melancholy discord 
among Irishmen themselves which 
now stands in the way of settlement, 
and that circumstances exclude the 
hope of overcoming this conflict by 
the mechanical imposition of a com- 
mon legislative assembly. Hence it 
is proposed to divide the country, at 
least for a time, into two areas, giv- 
ing to each a provincial legislature, 
and setting up besides a federal 
council to form, for certain carefully 
defined purposes, a connecting link 
between the two. The temporary 
character of this arrangement is em- 


phasized by the provision which the 
bill is to include for bringing the two 
provinces in the end more intimately 
together. It is to be within the power 
of the provincial legislatures them- 
selves, without further reference to 
the Imperial Parliament, to decree 
their own fusion into a single House. 

Thus the bill makes room for the 
simultaneous acceptance of two prin- 
ciples hitherto deemed irreconcilable. 
It removes all ground of complaint 
on the part of “Ulster” that she is be- 
ing coerced, and it entrusts to Irish- 
men alone—uncontrolled by outsiders 
—the next step to a complete na- 
tional unity. No doubt the Ulster- 
men will protest that their chief 
weapon is to be forced from their 
hands when they are deprived of the 
power of appeal to English, Scottish, 
and Welsh support. On the other 
side the southern folk may feel 
aggrieved that for the purpose of the 
next negotiation, which can not be 
far distant, thirty per cent. of voters 
in the north is to be held equivalent 
to seventy per cent. in the south. 
But on the whole the plan seems a 
remarkable feat of ingenuity. 

The self-determination which is 
here acknowledged is something very 
different from that which to certain 
dreamers seems to imply an inde- 
pendent IrishRepublic. Constitutional 
nationalists, like the writer of this 
article, must welcome the unambigu- 
ous terms in which Mr. Lloyd George 
bids defiance to any such proposal. 
That in this respect, if in no other, 
they can join hands with even the 
most inveterate Ulster opponent is 
among the tokens, still too few, of a 
possible reconciliation. 

If Sir Edward Carson and his 
friends acquiesce in the new policy, 
they will have to abandon some 
of their most cherished arguments. 
They used to say, for example, 
that they had comparatively little 
fear for the interest of the “Planta- 
tion Counties” under Home Rule, for 
these would be well able to look after 
themselves, and that their chief 


anxiety was for their scattered 
brethren so hopelessly outnumbered 


in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
These last, to use the old Ulster 
phrase, are to be “thrown to the 
wolves.” But the southern and west- 
ern Unionists have, ever since the 
1916 Convention, voluntarily aban- 
doned their would-be protectors, and 
have distressingly avowed that the 
wolves have for them no terror at all! 
Again, it used to be a Unionist con- 
tention that “Ulster” means the 
whole geographical entity of nine 
counties—an idea obviously in the in- 
terest of those who urged it, so long 
as the northern province was ex- 
pected to remain in parliamentary 
union with Great Britain. Will this 
view be retained when the fate of 
the northern province is to be decided 
by its own inhabitants alone? Will 
Sir Edward Carson agree to have an 
autonomous province which contains 
some fifty per cent. of Home Rulers? 
Or will he devise a new zigzag 
boundary line, in utter neglect of that 
geography about which we once heard 
so much, and cutting out an irregular 
but homogeneous area of his own 
pledged supporters? Some humorist 
has already suggested “‘Carsonshire” 
as a name for the strange province 
that would thus be created. But to 
accept this would be to introduce a 
permanent hindrance to the amalga- 
mation that the bill contemplates. We 
must wait to see how this very essen- 
tial point is determined when the full 
text of the measure is before us. On 
the principle of division the Prime 
Minister’s introductory statement 
was far from definite. He spoke of 
tracing out “homogeneous areas,” 
and there was more than a hint that 
homogeneity was to be determined 
by religion. But we must wait to see 
whether he really meant so disas- 
trous a scheme of cleavage. 
Meantime we have much reason to 
hail some features of unusually rich 
promise in the plan as we have so far 
been allowed to know it. First of all, 
it is much to have resolutely faced 
the problem of the Irish schism, how- 
ever we may have to deplore its 
existence, and with whatever san- 
guine hope we may anticipate its ex- 
tinction. Such extinction will be best 
promoted by talking less of the 
grounds of variance in the past, and 
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setting the discordant parties to work 
together, even under some disagree- 
able limits, in their own house with a 
common responsibility for the pres- 
ent. The late Mr. John Redmond 
once declared in ever-memorable 
words that almost any compromise 
should be welcomed which did not 
shut out the future chance of a really 
united Ireland. He was willing to 
accept even the plan of a local option 
by counties for a period of six years, 
after which the whole problem might 
be reopened, though he well knew 
that at least four counties were cer- 
tain to separate themselves from the 
rest. Things have moved fast and 
far since that statesmanlike conces- 
sion was defeated of its purpose. But 
the granting to “Ulster” of a legisla- 
tive exclusion, until such time as 
Ulstermen shall themselves decide to 
come in, is in exactly the same spirit 
of far-sighted conciliation. 

It is much, too, that the new bill 
will withdraw the ultimate settlement 
of Irish internal difference from the 
corrupting influence of party politics 
across the Channel. Perhaps the 
deepest source of the long difficulty 
has been the fact that Ireland has 
been the obvious and habitual tool 
for rival ambitions to exploit in in- 
terests quite apart from her own. 
Long before this her domestic feud 
might have been composed if it had 
not served the turn of second-rate 
politicians elsewhere to intensify it. 
Under this bill she will be exposed 
to that risk no longer. And to those 
who fear that the first step of the 
southern province as now dominated 
by Sinn Fein would be to declare an 
independent republic the simple reply 
is that the powers of the new legis- 
latures will be defined by the statute 
which creates them, and that a revo- 
lutionary move of this sort is as easily 
prohibited as a corresponding move 
—if such were conceivable—by On- 
tario or Nova Scotia. To all, except 
on the one hand the irreconcilable 
Sinn Fein, and on the other the no 
less irreconcilable Ulster Covenant- 
ers, Mr. Lloyd George’s plan is full 
of fresh possibilities for good. 

The smart critics say that previous 
bills satisfied somebody, but that this 
bill will satisfy nobody, and they take 








for granted that herein lies its suffi- 
cient condemnation. But is this a 
defect? Is it not rather a conspicuous 
merit, without which one would doubt 
that a settlement was in sight? 

It is safe to guess that not one, 
even among the sub-committee re- 
sponsible for drawing up the provi- 
sions, is satisfied with every clause 
of them, and it is certain that Irish- 
men of all parties both at home and 
abroad can see much to justify their 
own discontent. One can understand 
how English critics hate to see self- 
government inaugurated at a moment 
of such intense passion between 
classes, when the voice of moderate 
men is drowned in clamor, and when 
the apostles of violence hold so great 
a part of Ireland in their grip. One 
can appreciate, too, how all. genuine 
Irishmen revolt against an arrange- 
ment which will even for a time 
divide their kindred into hostile 
camps, revive old memories that 
should long since have been allowed 
to die, and officially acknowledge the 
wretched doctrine of “two nations.” 
Still deeper must be the disgust of 
all who remember how needless and 
artificial are these hindrances, how 
political manceuvering for place and 
power has found its ready instrument 
in envenoming a wound that had al- 
most healed, how many chances were 
missed for a settlement that promised 
well, so that the only chance still 
open is for a settlement that promises 
indifferently. Speaking as an Irish- 
man to my compatriots I would say 
that if we are mere disputants, 
wrangling about “who is to blame,” 
we shall find it easy to dwell upon a 
dozen grounds for discontent with 
either this bill or any other bill that 
the wit of man can now devise. 

But we have something better to 
do than to recapitulate our case 
against the coercions and postpone- 
ments, the stupid misunderstandings, 
the wilful chicaneries, the Carsonism 
that inspired Sinn Fein, and the Sinn 
Fein that stooped to take its model 
from Carsonism. These matters will 
belong to history, and we leave it in 


~ confidence to the historians to do 


stern justice. It is for living Irish- 
men to take their own decisions for 
the future in the light of the present. 





The cool-headed are always a small 
group, but it would be idle to deny 
that they are dissatisfied too. What 
dissatisfies them is not, however, the 
fault of the proposed bill, but the 
lamentable circumstance that a better 
bill is not, in the light of the whole 
situation, at present practicable. We 
must not blame the unfairness of 
Ministers when the trouble lies in 
the desperate nature of the business 
they are trying to mend, and, even if 
we believe that some of them have 
themselves to thank for their diffi- 
culties, let us give them the credit 
of rising to a task which they have at 
length, though slowly, come to appre- 
ciate. Nothing is settled by invoking 
“self-determination” until one has 
defined the area that can be called a 
national self. 

Mr. Lloyd George has come to un- 
derstand the truth of that old saying 
of Mirabeau that for men dealing 
with a national crisis there must 
often be a bold “swallowing of for- 
mulas.” But in the present proposal 
about Ireland the formula of self-de- 
termination is being sanely though 
not slavishly kept in view. 

Not by pleasing those who think 
that they are not “self-determined” 
until they have got all they either 
asked or wished, not by deferring for- 
ever to those who refuse to see the 
need for a generous programme of 
give and take, not by taking seriously 
those who have sworn in advance a 
“Covenant” about what “under no 
circumstances” they will accept, will 
this problem be guided to a solution. 
What Ministers seem at last to real- 
ize is that they have been led to the 
present situation in part at least 
through their long delays, their dex- 
terous chopping and changing, in the 
vain hope that extremists can be 
cajoled into combining. The new 
scheme is not for the complete satis- 
fying of anyone, but for the estab- 
lishment of an order with which all 
reasonable men should, at least for 
the time, be satisfied. If Mr. Lloyd 


George will only preserve an impar- 
tial courage towards all the violent 
alike, whether they are his own elec- 
toral friends or foes, there is a glim- 
mering of hope. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 
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Can Germany Recover? 


HE other day I received a number of 

the Japan Financial and Economic 
Monthly, a periodical edited by Japanese 
but written in English. The editors had 
asked several leading politicians and 
strategists for their opinion as to the 
future of Germany. The answers all 
agreed in asserting that Germany’s 
power of economic recuperation is not 
broken, and that she is destined to make 
rapid progress in social developments by 
which she will recover her former posi- 
tion among the nations. These Japanese 
prophets evinced a common tendency to 
reckon on this expected revival of Ger- 
many as a trump card which Japan can 
play out against the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. Dr. Misao Kanbe, a professor in 
the University of Kyoto, expressed him- 
self thus: “Germany is bound to create 
a new civilization, which will compete 
with the Anglo-Saxon world and its capi- 
talistic system.” The Marquis Okuma, 
who was Prime Minister in the Cabinet 
which declared war on Germany, is of 
opinion that Germany, when peace has 
been concluded, will doubtless resume 
her economic life-and-death struggle 
with all the nations of the world. Espe- 
cially the English and Americans will 
experience that.” 

Similar statements are made by Japa- 
nese residing in Germany. They are not 
to be shaken in their belief that the Ger- 
man nation will recover its strength and 
fix on a conscious policy for international 
reconstruction. Every foreigner who 
visits Germany is anxious to find out 
what are the real political intentions of 
Germany, of the Government, and of the 
leading personalities among the nation. 
In the press of the Entente countries, 
especially of France, there is a great 
deal of talk about German plans and 
purposes against which the Allies should 
be on their guard. A French General in 
the Baltic region recently said to a Swed- 
ish interviewer that the refusal of the 
German troops to evacuate the Baltic 
Provinces had convinced him of the exist- 
ence of a Russo-German conspiracy 
against the peace of the world! 

To those who know the actual condi- 
tions in Germany, who have lived 
through the Revolution and have 
watched its further development, such 
notions seem either bitter irony or, if 
they are not, they afford an illustration 
of the levity with which lack of knowl- 
edge forms its opinions. Is it at all pos- 
sible that Germany will again become an 
economic force in the world? If the 
Peace Terms of Versailles are not altered 
in any way and Germany is left without 
aid in her present state of distress, there 
is no chance of her economic recovery. 
In that case Germany’s political bank- 
ruptey is inevitable, bringing in its 





train private bankruptcy and a terrible 
proletarisation of the whole nation. 

It is impossible for the German nation 
to maintain its life on the territory left 
to it by the peace of Versailles. Before 
the war about one-tenth of the necessary 
bread-corn had to be imported, and a 
similar ‘proportion of meat had to come 
from abroad. 

It would seem as if, with increased 
economy, the nation would be able to 
live on the products of its own soil and 
land. But the experience of the war has 
shown that this is not possible. First 
of all, the maximum produce of agricul- 
ture, in spite of German kali, could not 
be maintained without a large supply of 
mineral manures from abroad. Manu- 
factured inventions can only partly re- 
place them, as there are no substitutes 
for phosphates, only for nitrogen. In 
the second place, agriculture needs a 
large stock of cattle and horses for ma- 
nuring and team-work. But our live 
stock has been reduced by the war, and 
the prevailing dearth of fodder precludes 
its extension. Thirdly, German stock- 
raising, before the war a flourishing 
trade, depended largely on foodstuffs im- 
ported from abroad, especially all kinds 
of so-called “Kraftfutter,” residues of 
oil-refining and such like. With the ces- 


- sation of their import, the cattle dete- 


riorated and produced less milk. With- 
out this foreign food the stock can not 
be maintained in sufficient numbers. 
And lastly, Germany could only remain 
self-supporting as long as the eastern 
provinces produced more corn than they 
consumed themselves. Of these gran- 
aries Germany has lost two almost en- 
tirely, Posen and West Prussia, and 
large parts of Silesia and East Prussia 
will also, probably, be taken from her. 
The result, in the present and the fu- 
ture, is such a large shortage of home- 
produced foodstuffs that, even with the 
utmost economy, Germany can not pos- 
sibly subsist on her own output. 

There are three possibilities left to 
her: imports from abroad, emigration 
of the population surplus for which no 
food can be provided, and gradual reduc- 
tion of the number of inhabitants by 
hunger and suffering. By a fair esti- 
mate, Germany, after the cession of the 
territory required by the treaty, will 
contain a little less than 60 million 
people. Before the war this number was 
67 millions, and, if peace had been main- 
tained, it would now have risen to over 
71 millions. It is difficult to make a guess 
at the number which Germany, reduced 
in size, will be able to maintain on her 
own resources; probably no more than 
40-45 millions. How will Germany pay 
for the foodstuffs which must be im- 
ported if the other 15 or 20 millions are 


to be kept alive? She has no raw mate- 
rials to export in return, except kali, 
part of which comes from Alsace, now 
ceded to France. Manufactures are the 
only means of payment left to her. But 
in order to engage in manufacture Ger- 
many needs raw materials: wool and 
cotton, metals, wood, caoutchouc, hides, 
etc. Without these supplies, Germany’s 
economic life is paralyzed. The only 
great industry which, in that case, could 
still subsist is the steel industry; all 
other industrial concerns would amount 
to very little. And even the steel indus- 
try will be doomed if the mines in 
Silesia and Poland are to be ceded to 
Poland. 

It is clear, therefore, that Germany, 
of her own power, is not able to recover 
economically so as to keep the nation 
from starving. First of all, raw mate- 
rials must be obtained from abroad, so 
that the industries can start afresh. 
That can only be done on credit, as the 
German mark has lost all purchasing 
power. The scarcity of raw materials 
for all industries, on the other hand, 
forces prices to a fabulous height, and 
the buyers of such scanty products of 
manufacture as are on the market are 
mostly not Germans, but foreigners, who, 
in consequence of the abnormally high 
purchasing power of the dollar, can buy 
Germany empty at little expense. Half 
a year ago the price of a beautiful China 
dinher service was M. 1500, of a foun- 
tain pen, M. 30; of a small electric cook- 
ing apparatus, M.50. To-day these prices 
have gone up to M. 3800, M. 70, and 
M. 120. When you inquire into the 
cause of this-rise, the salesman will tell 
you that the material is growing scarce 
and that the foreigners pay any price, 
as at the present exchange rate the most 
exorbitant charges seem still cheap to 
them. ; 

The general aversion to work which 
came as a natural reaction after the 
hardships and deprivations of the war, 
and as a consequence of the new revolu- 
tionary “Liberty,” lasted for about eight 
months. In the early autumn of 1919 the 
will to work began to come back to the 
people. To-day the majority are willing 
to exert themselves; only a terroristic 
minority opposes the return to labor, 
wishing to continue the revolutionary 
movement to the point of anarchy. But 
how shall the people be set to work with- 
out raw materials, and without sufficient 
food to make the masses physically fit 
for the task? The rich can afford to pay 
five or six times the price they formerly 
used to spend on the necessaries of life, 
but the masses can only subsist if the 
State, by paying the surplus on bread 
and meat prices, keeps them down at a 
normal level. How long will that last? 
There is still a small reserve stock of 
foodstuffs, especially of those supplied 
hv America at a time when the German 
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mark had not yet abnormally depreciated. 
But in March or April a severe crisis is 
to be expected. The scarcity of milk is 
the gravest calamity. Berlin, before the 
war, consumed a million liters of milk 
a day. At present it receives a daily 
supply of only. 150,000 liters, as a great 
number of cows have had to be slaugh- 
tered and the rest yield less milk than 
before. American powdered milk is sold 
at M. 10 a packet, a price which only 
few people can pay. The children, the 
sick, and the old people are the chief 
sufferers. The Entente insists on the 
surrender by Germany of 140,000 more 
milch-cows, which means, at their pres- 
ent abnormally low yield, a daily loss of 
about one million liters. 

Is it possible to organize the emigra- 
tion of 15 million Germans within a suf- 
ficiently short period to prevent a grave 
crisis of unemployment and starvation in 
the coming years? The question implies 
its own denial. Germany is still in a 
somewhat better condition than Austria. 
There hunger scourges the country, and 
people are dying in masses. The mor- 
tality figures of last year in Vienna 
reveal a terrible scene of suffering. The 
death rate is twice what it was in peace 
time, and child mortality has risen by 
300 per cent. In the clinics at Vienna 
new-born children are frozen to death, 
as the hospitals can not be heated. The 
price of firewood is prohibitive: two 


pounds of wet wood, which does not even. 


burn, cost 1% to 2 kronen. Since the 
beginning of the cold season 90 per cent. 
of the Viennese population have not had 
a coal or a log on the hearth. The few 
pounds that can be procured are used for 
cooking the dinner, if food can be found. 
The people are shivering in their houses 
until they can creep into bed. Jewelry, 
furniture, etc., are sold to get money 
for food. The birth of a child means 
fresh terror. A sick child is a doomed 
child. A well-known Viennese physician, 
a well-to-do man, lost last winter three 
children who all died of hunger-grippe; 
i. e., they were so weakened by hunger 
that their constitutions could not offer 
any resistance to the disease. A fourth 
child remained alive, thanks to a few 
weeks’ visit, in the preceding summer, 
at the house of some kindly people in 
Switzerland who let it eat its fill. 

But even worse than in Vienna is the 
condition of the German districts of 
Bohemia. The reporter of a Hamburg 
paper, who, in an automobile of the 
Hoover Commission, made a tour through 
the “German Hell,” as the “Béhmisch- 
Sichsische Erzgebirge” is now called, 
gave the following description of his 
experience: 
the American Mission sob at the sight 
of the babies; I saw an American hos- 
pital-nurse, whose nerves had been 
hardened by a five years’ lazaret service, 
drop unconscious in the presence of the 


“I saw the interpreter of~ 


starved skeleton of an old woman; I saw 
children of a year old who weighed less 
than at their birth; and I visited some 
large communities where 90 per cent. of 
the children were rachitic and do not 
learn to walk until they are three years 
old.” Conditions as bad as these are as 
yet found only in a few parts of Ger- 
many. But they are indications of what 
will happen, if Germany is to be left 
without raw materials for her industries 
and the food supply from her own soil 
remains insufficient to feed the nation. 
The scarcity of both will have a paralyz- 
ing effect on German initiative and Ger- 
man hope. 

It is, therefore, quite out of the ques- 
tion that Germany could plan an active 
economic campaign abroad, as without 
foreign support she can not even avoid 
a domestic catastrophe. That support 
must be given in the form of an imme- 
diate supply of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and by a mitigation of those terms 
of the Peace of Versailles which, apart 
from the present acute distress, tend to 
paralyze the country’s vitality. First 
among these are the uncertainty as to 
the amount which Germany will have to 
pay, and the possibility that any Entente 
Power which should remain lastingly 
hostile to the German people may inter- 
fere in Germany’s economic life with 
negative, obstructive, and confiscatory 
measures in carrying out the provisions 
of the treaty. 

Bolshevism has little chance of thriv- 
ing in Germany. It could only gain 
ascendancy if distress and despair rose 
to such a height as is unavoidable in the 
event of national labor being left with- 
out the means of recovery. The Gov- 
ernment can remain in control of the 
industrial masses only as long as it can 
secure them employment and a living 
wage, and if it possesses the means to 
keep a sufficiently large military force. 
German militarism is done for in con- 
sequence of the experiences and hard- 
ships of the war. The parties which are 
trying to revive the monarchical military 
aspirations of former days are actuated 
by the hope that such bitter need and 
unrest may develop as to cause the 
people, in their despair, to wish for a 
return of the old order. Neither is there 
any truth in the rumor that the Govern- 
ment is planning an alliance with Russia 
and a common Russo-German policy 
against western Europe. Such suspi- 
cions overestimate the energy and capac- 
ities of the men who are now at the head 
of the Government. The armed forces 
which Germany needs—and she needs 
more than the Entente will allow her— 
are wanted as a safeguard against inter- 
nal anarchical crises, which are unavoid- 
able if aid from abroad and mitigation of 
the peace terms are refused. 

Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH > 
Berlin, December 23, 1919 


Correspondence 


**Two-thirds of Both 
Houses’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In your issue of the 17th inst. under 
the caption of “Two-Thirds of Both 
Houses,” you well say with reference to 
the vote upon the so-called Eighteenth 
Amendment: 


The objection thus raised rests on no fine- 
spun or metaphysical view; it is simply a ques- 
tion of fact. It was not “two-thirds of both 
houses,” but only two-thirds of the members 
voting, that placed the Eighteenth Amendment 
before the Legislatures for ratification. The 
Supreme Court, when the case is brought 
before it, will have to pass upon the question 
whether two-thirds of the members voting are 
to be regarded as two-thirds of the House. 

But this question has been before the 
United States Supreme Court. It is true 
it has not been before it with reference 
to the requisites to initiating a proposed. 
constitutional amendment, but in con- 
nection with the provision relative to 
the passage of a bill over the presidential 
veto, which is: 

If after such reconsideration two-thirds of 
that house (i. e¢., the place of origin) shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent together 
with the objections to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall 
become a law. 

The opinion in Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Co. v. Kansas, 248 U. S. 276, involving 
the so-called Webb-Kenyon Law with 
respect to inter-state traffic in liquor, 
handed down January 7, 1919, by the 
Court (with the same personnel as at 
present) interpreted this provision. 

In ruling against the contention that 
“two-thirds” as thus used means two- 
thirds of the entire membership, the 
Court prefaced its decision with the fol- 
lowing language (p. 279) : 

In view, however, of the importance of the 
subject, and with the purpose not to leave 
unnoticed the grave misconceptions involved 
in the arguments by which the proposition 
relied upon is sought to be supported, we come 
briefly to dispose of the subject, 
and supported its conclusions by analogy 
to the practice on constitutional amend- 
ments, saying (p. 281): 

The identity between the provision of 
Article V of the Constitution giving the power 
by a two-thirds vote to submit amendments 
and the requirement we are considering as to 
the two-thirds vote necessary to override a 
veto make the practice as to the one applicable 
to the other. 

As regards that practice, Chief Justice 
White said (p. 283): 

The settled rule, however, was so clearly and 
aptly stated by the Speaker, Mr. Reed, in the 
House, on the passage in 1898 of the ‘amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the 
election of Senators by vote of the people, 
that we quote it . ‘The question 
is one that has been so ‘often decided that it 
seems hardly necessary to dwell upon it. The 
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provision of the Constitution says ‘two-thirds 
of both houses.’ What constitutes a House? 
A quorum of the membership, a majority, one- 
half and one more. That is all that is neces- 
sary to constitute a House to do all the busi- 
ness that comes before the House.” 


Now that somewhat similar language 
of the Constitution is before the Supreme 
Court for construction, it is necessary, 
if we are to reach a different result, to 
overcome the dictum of that tribunal in 
the course of its reasoning to sustain the 
validity of the Webb-Kenyon Act. More- 
over, the ruling of Speaker Reed has to 
be disapproved, and—what then is to 
come of the constitutional change with 
respect to the popular election of sena- 
tors? 

The difficulty seems to have arisen 
from the fact that there is some uncer- 
tainty as to how many of the Congress 
voted in favor of the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution—The Bill of 
Rights—a most important feature of that 
instrument, itself appealed to for the 
overthrow of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
as violative of due process of law and the 
reserved rights of the States and those 
of the peoples of the States. These 
amendments were passed by the vote of 
two-thirds of those present—non constat, 
however, but that this vote was equiva- 
lent to two-thirds of the entire member- 
ship of both houses. 

The question first arose when the 
Twelfth Amendment, providing for a 
change in the method of electing the 
President and Vice-President, was under 
consideration. In the House the Fed- 
eralists objected to it as unconstitutional 
because instead of two-thirds the vote of 
the entire Senate, it had obtained the 
vote of only two-thirds of those present; 
but the Speaker ruled against the objec- 
tion on the precedent set in the case of 
the first ten amendments (Ames, pp. 79, 
295). The question arose next in 1861 
when the so-called Corwin amendment, 
which sought to temporize with slavery, 
came up in the Senate, and the Chair’s 
ruling that two-thirds of those present 
was sufficient was sustained by that 
body (Ames, p. 295). It did not arise in 
Congress again until the amendment 
which is the subject of the obiter 
remarks of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
Kansas, which has been previously 
referred to. 

Here then are two structural features 
of our Constitution initiated admittedly 
by less than a two-thirds vote of the 
membership of both houses, though of 
course by not less than two-thirds of 
those present—so that the decision of 
the validity of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment may involve the present method of 
choosing the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Senate. 


BENJAMIN TUSKA 
New York, January 22 


Col. Lynch’s Catholicism 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I wonder if you have good authority 
for saying that Col. Arthur Lynch is a 
Roman Catholic. Such is not the impres- 
sion that I get from a striking chapter 
in his book, viz., “Priests in Politics.” I 
spoke with him on Saturday night at the 
Economic Club of Portland, Me., and we 
both hammered the priests in the pres- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Portland, Dr. Walsh. 

I feel very strongly that you are mis- 
taken. 

GEORGE L. Fox 
New Haven, Conn., January 11 


[There have been good Roman Catho- 
lics in all ages who were not afraid of 
hammering the priests. Colonel Lynch’s 
hostility to priestcraft is no disproof of 
our statement, which was based on words 
spoken by Colonel Lynch himself in the 
course of the address we referred to: 
“Remember,” he said, “I am not a Prot- 
estant, but it must be borne in mind that 
some of the most glorious leaders of 
Irish freedom have been Protestants.” 
It seems to us that if Colonel Lynch was 
a Jew or an atheist he would not have 
used the negative phrase, which sug- 
gests Catholicism as its alternative. 
—Eds. THE REVIEW. | 


An English University for 
New Jersey 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


At New Brunswick, New Jersey, a 
great educational transformation is now 
under way and the foundation is being 
laid of what, in a few years, is destined 
to be one of the largest and most bril- 
liant of our Eastern university centres. 
The humanities are well intrenched at 
New Brunswick in that venerable insti- 
tution, Rutgers College, whose birth oc- 
curred ten years before the American 
Revolution, whose history has been wor- 
thy of the best of those fine old Colonial 
colleges, and whose present activities are 
so admirably directed by Dr. Demarest. 
Schools of civil, electrical, and mechan- 
ical engineering represent creditably the 
scientific side of learning. Agriculture 
is well looked after by the State Experi- 
ment Station and Agricultural College, 
with Dr. Jacob G. Lipman of Cornell at 
their head. The new woman is not for- 
gotten, for there is a very successful 
State College for Women, with Mrs. 
Douglass, of Barnard College, as dean, 
and there is even a_ long-established 
Theological Seminary with an admirable 
library, under the able management of 
Dr. John C. VanDyke. 

The movement to codrdinate these 
more or less separate schools and to bind 
them together as a university runs the 


risk of repeating in New Jersey the same 
mistake that was made in Massachu- 
setts and in Connecticut, when two mod- 
est colleges were made to do duty for a 
great university organization, and what 
should have been called, and really made, 
New Haven University and Cambridge 
University, leaving Harvard and Yale 
Colleges parts of a larger whole, had to 
cope with a situation they were never in- 
tended to meet. 

What will make this course all the 
more inexcusable if it is finally entered 
upon at New Brunswick, springs from 
the fact that Rutgers College, which 
some would expand into Rutgers Univer- 
sity, is not the original name of the in- 
stitution. For half a century it bore 
that of Queen’s College, in honor of the 
consort of George III, who granted 
the first charter, and continued to be 
known as such down to 1825, notwith- 
standing our two wars with England. 

Nor is this sentimental reason alone 
opposed to the proposed course. Ever 
since the Civil War the Rutgers trustees 
have been coquetting with the Legisla- 
ture at Trenton, until the college has 
been officially pronounced both the State 
College and the State University. It is, 
therefore, fully in the power of the board 
to develop a university on the lines it 
sees fit, without returning to Trenton 
for authority. 

If there ever was a form of university 
more suited to our genius and our 
ways, it is precisely that of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the only system known 
to John Harvard, Elihu Yale, Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, and the other promoters 
and founders of the early Colonial col- 
leges, who, I feel sure, would be the first 
to protest against the abortive fashion in 
which their creations were treated to- 
wards the end of the second third of the 
nineteenth century. And now we see the 
authorities of Rutgers hesitating and 
groping, and perhaps about to let slip 
the almost unique occasion of giving us 
in America at least one institution of 
superior culture moving on the fine old 
English lines laid down by Oxford and 
Cambridge, where a group of rich and 
independent colleges and halls, each with 
its own governing body, its buildings, 
its library, its teachers, and its students, 
come together through their heads, and 
form the university which meets the out- 
side world with united front, but which, 
within its own academic circle, never in- 
terferes with the entity of each of its 
component parts. How much more 
American is this plan than our present 
doubly autocratic form of university 
government, with its board of business 
men trustees and its all-powerful presi- 
dent, which has so often belittled and 
even disgraced our educational world! 

THEODORE STANTON 
New Brunswick, N. J., 
December 29, 1919 
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Cooperating with the 


Cooperatives 


LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous 

thing—especially when formulating 
foreign policy. The truth of this must 
have been borne in on Mr. Lloyd George 
by the developments of the week follow- 
ing the announcement of the Supreme 
Council at Paris with reference to the 
Russian blockade. To be sure, those 
who are wont to attribute to the Premier 
a Machiavellian subtlety of design will 
see in these developments the working 
out of a deep-laid plan to manceuvre the 
Allies into the position of recognizing 
the Soviet Government, for the purpose 
of satisfying the desires of radical labor 
and of meeting the insistent demands of 
British commercial interests. But when 
one recalls his Bryanic gaffes in recent 
speeches, such as confusing Novgorod 
(in western Russia) and Nizhni Nov- 
gorod (on the Volga) and his allusion 
to General “Kharkov” (a large city in 
south Russia), one is forced to the con- 
clusion that his opportunist policy is 
due, not to knowledge of Russia, but to 
the lack of it. Indeed, the latest news 
indicates that Alexander Berkenheim, 
sometime foreign representative of the 
Central Union of Consumers’ Codépera- 
tives, was successful in imposing on 
him an utterly false view of the present 
status of these Codperatives in Russia, a 
view which he grasped as a straw when 
faced with the necessity of meeting the 
crisis at Paris presented by the Bolshe- 
vik military danger. 

Mr. Lloyd George is not alone in his 
confusion of mind concerning the Codp- 
erative movement in Russia. The public 
generally has but a vague idea of the 
social and economic significance of this 
development. The tendency indeed has 
been to draw unjustifiable generaliza- 
tions from insufficient data. 

First, it must be understood that there 
are three distinct kinds of Coéperative 
societies in Russia, each with its own 
origin and course of development. In 
recent years these have tended to draw 
together, and the great Codéperative con- 
gresses have brought about a certain 
unity and community of action, but in 
some vital features they remain differ- 
ent and separate. These three classes 
are the Producers’ Coéperatives, the So- 
cieties of Mutual Credit, and the Con- 
sumers’ Codéperatives. 

The Producers’ Codperatives are a 
peculiarly Russian institution, having 
originated in the artel, or primitive 
guild, which dates back to the Middle 
Ages. In the artel a group of work- 
men—fishermen, woodworkers, weavers, 
blacksmiths, or other artisans—would 
band themselves together for a particu- 
lar task or for a special industrial under- 


taking, select their own foreman, carry 
on their work, and then divide the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. They might work 
for themselves or on a contract. They 
might even borrow capital. Naturally, 
under serfdom this institution did not 
have much opportunity to develop on a 
large scale; still, it persisted. But in 
1865, Mr. Nicholas Vereshchagin, a 
brother of the famous artist, who had 
devoted his life to agriculture and espe- 
cially to the development of the dairy 
industry, established on his estate a 
small coéperative creamery, a sort of 
model artel. This may be said to be the 
beginning of the modern Producers’ 
Coéperatives. The idea did not meet 
with rapid success, but it was kept alive, 
and a generation later suddenly took a 
fresh start and made tremendous strides. 
The present century has seen it grow in 
the province of Vologda and in western 
Siberia until now it constitutes an enor- 
mous undertaking. To-day, the Union 
of Siberian Creamery Associations oper- 
ates some 2,380 codperative creameries, 
conducts more than 2,000 stores, ware- 
houses, repair-shops, etc., produces over 
50,000 tons of butter a year, and handles 
millions of dollars’ worth of other prod- 
uce for its members. These latter num- 
ber over 3,000,000. Hundreds of other 
Producers’ Coéperatives sprang up, in- 
cluding flax-growers, tar-producers, poul- 
try-raisers, and numerous craftsmen’s 
organizations. Slightly different, yet in 
harmony with the movement and based 
upon the same folk institution, were 
agricultural codperative societies which 
started in the late sixties, and which 
began to receive special government 
encouragement at the end of the last 
century. The Consumers’ Codéperatives 
had two strong points in their favor. In 
the first place they were not an artificial 
creation, but grew out of a natural Rus- 
sian institution. In the second place 
they had in general good management, 
since they were usually run by men who 
had been developed from the ranks, and 
who were therefore men of practical expe- 
rience. This to a large extent accounts 
for their stability and substantial success. 

Credit Codperation may be dealt with 
very briefly, despite its importance. The 
idea of mutual associations of small cred- 
it came from Germany, and was first 
introduced into Russia in the sixties. Its 
purpose was the encouragement of peas- 
ant agriculture, and its first task was 
the education of the people to an under- 
standing of the benefits of coéperation 
in credit. Later the Government, which 
was in general suspicious of all such 
movements, recognized its value and 


_ issued laws establishing model charters 


and bringing to its assistance the sup- 
port of the State Bank. Out of the 
mutual credit movement grew the organ- 
ization in 1912 of the Moscow Narodny 
(People’s) Bank, which became the cen- 





tral institution for financing all codper- 
ative undertakings. 

The Consumers’ Coéperative movement 
followed the other two. While it was 
based on the principles of the Rochdale 
system, there were two conditions par- 
ticularly favorable to its spread in Rus- 
sia. The first was the tendency towards 
codperation in production as mentioned 
above. The second was the extreme sim- 
plicity of the peasants’ wants, which 
limited the stocks required in codpera- 
tive stores to comparatively few articles. 
The demand for increasing facilities for 
distribution, especially after the famine 
of 1891, gave great impetus to the ex- 
pansion of the Consumers’ Codéperatives, 
and in 1897 the Government issued a 
model constitution and by-laws for the 
organization of these codperative so- 
cieties. In 1898, as a result of the first 
congress of consumers’ societies, held at 
Nizhni Novgorod, there was founded the 
Moscow Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
and this in turn was, in 1916, reorgan- 
ized into the Central Union of Consum- 
ers’ Societies, familiarly termed the 
“Centrosoyuz.” 

Up to the time of the war, the develop- 
ment of these societies had been normal 
and steady, but with the breakdown of 
private means of distribution under the 
strain of war conditions and in the pres- 
ence of the eager demand for manufac- 
tured goods of all kinds, the Consumers’ 
Coéperatives took a sudden spurt for- 
ward and increased by thousands. This 
growth was abnormal, and with it came 
many irregularities and abuses. Two of 
these are noteworthy, the lack of expe- 
rienced and competent management, and 
the use of some of these codperative 
societies for purposes of speculation and 
profiteering by the men who gained con- 
trol of them. So, for example, manu- 
facturers who had patriotically taken 
measures to prevent profiteering in the 
products of their factories and who, for 
this reason, sold almost their whole out- 
put to the Codperatives, began to find 
that the managers of the latter were 
frequently turning over invoices of goods 
directly to speculators at 50 per cent. to 
100 per cent. profit. In the hands of 
clever and unscrupulous manipulators, 
these Codperatives had departed far 
from the principles of mutual coéperation 
for the benefit of all their members. 

When the Bolsheviki came into power, 
they were confronted with the fact that 
these Coéperatives represented a mem- 
bership running into millions, and they 
hesitated at first to take steps, in accord- 
ance with their programme, calculated to 
antagonize them. It must be borne in 
mind that the peasant population of Rus- 
sia is not at all Socialistic and that 
the Codéperative movement was based 
on a purely capitalistic foundation, 
its object being merely to eliminate the 
middleman between the producer and 
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consumer. After the Bolsheviki had con- 
solidated their authority and acquired a 
military force to carry out their will, 
they attempted to put into effect their 
programme of the nationalization of 
trade. In the cities, the Soviet stores 
took the place of the Codperatives, but 
in the country their attempted organiza- 
tion fell down, and they were obliged to 
come back to the Codperatives. They 
did not do so, however, without taking 
steps to turn these organizations to their 
own purposes, or at least to exercise a 
careful supervision over them. In De- 
cember, 1918, they seized the Moscow 
Narodny Bank and made it a division of 
their State Bank. Fresh decrees were 
issued with reference to membership in 
the Codperatives, and gradually, although 
the Codperatives in the country districts 
continued to do everything possible to 
supply local needs and keep up the past 
traditions of the movement, they fell 
more and more under the direction of 
Commissars, until, a couple of months 
ago, the official Bolshevik press an- 
nounced with satisfaction that the Codp- 
eratives were entirely in Bolshevik hands 
and had become a Bolshevik institution. 

Considerable mystery surrounds the 
mission of Alexander Berkenheim, one 
of the officials of the Centrosoyuz, who 
was suddenly released from a Bolshevik 
prison in Moscow last year and permitted 
to go abroad as a representative of the 
Centrosoyuz. In this country he made 
overtures both to the Government and 
to business men, proposing to ship in 
goods to be distributed by the Codp- 
eratives independently of the Soviet 
Government. He was unable to give any 
guarantees that such goods would not be 
taken over by the Soviet Government 
and used for its own purposes to the det- 
riment of the civilian population, and the 
State Department refused to grant him 
permits for shipments to Bolshevik Rus- 
sia. In many circles there was a strong 
suspicion that he had an understanding 
of some sort with the Soviet authorities, 
who saw in his proposal a strong lever 
with which to force the lifting of the 
blockade. 

Later he went to England, where now 
he seems to have had more success. It 
looks as if his interviews with Mr. Lloyd 
George and with English business men, 
greedy for Russian trade, had resulted 
in bringing about the announcement of 
the Supreme Council at Paris. The most 
remarkable feature of this is that, within 
a week after this announcement was 
issued, Berkenheim and his assistant, 
Krovopuskov, were constrained to admit 
the falsity of their earlier claims that 
it was possible to do business with the 
Codperatives independently of the Soviet 
Government. It is impossible to say 
what the result will be. To be sure, the 
final paragraph of the announcement of 
the Supreme Council states definitely 


that no change in policy towards the 
Soviet Government is implied, but the 
hopes held out for the opening of Russia 
to trade have so whetted the appetite of 
businessmen that the announcement may 
prove but the opening wedge to recog- 
nition of the Bolshevik régime. -In this 
connection, it must be pointed out that 
the statement issued by the authorities 
at Moscow places the Supreme Council 
between the horns of a serious dilemma. 
To Russians, even those who are most 
strongly anti-Bolshevik, it displays a 
dignity and assurance that appeals to 
their national pride at a time when they 
are smarting under the contemptuous 


and even insulting treatment accorded to 
them by the Allies. They believe that 
England and France are both interested 
in dismembering and weakening Russia, 
and they see in the despatch of British 
war ships to the Black Sea a plan to 
destroy the remainder of the Russian 
fleet under cover of the excuse of war 
with the Bolshevik forces. Two years 
of Allied diplomatic blundering have led 
to a menacing impasse, and it would 
seem that only some startling change 
within Russia itself could serve to avert 
a catastrophe. 


JEROME LANDFIELD 


Book Reviews 


Beneficent Results of a 
Wicked War 


By Charles Edward 
New York: George H. Doran 


AFTER THE WHIRLWIND. 
Russell. 
Company. 
HE behavior of the Socialists of the 
world during the great war was in 

some respects surprising and disap- 

pointing to themselves and to those who 
trusted in them, although it was not very 
different from what their wiser leaders 
had expected, and their keener critics had 


_ often predicted. For years they had done 


lip-service to internationalism, but when 
the storm burst this superstructure 
went by the board and they were carried 
along with their compatriots upon the 
tide of nationalism toward the rocks and 
shoals which they had detected so cleverly 
and charted with so much care. The 
German Socialists were especially disap- 
pointing, because they were so numerous 
—more than forty per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, according to some estimates— 
and because of their loud professions of 
pacifism and their fervent appeals to the 
solidarity of the proletariat in all coun- 
tries. Yet they voted for the extraordi- 
nary war credit of April, 1913; and in 
July and August, 1914, instead of declar- 
ing a general strike, they were almost, if 
not quite, as keen for war as the ignorant 
masses who made no pretensions to 
pacifism. Only a few fanatics, like Karl 
Liebknecht, tried to oppose the gen- 
eral movement and prophesied disaster, 
no matter whether Germany lost or won 
the war. 

Oddly enough, socialism was taken 
more seriously in other countries, and it 
almost looks as though it had been a part 
of German propaganda—a disease more 
virulent abroad than in the country of 
its origin. However that may be, many 
Socialists in the Allied countries opposed 
the war, and if their advice had been 
taken, Germany would have dominated 
the world, with a faint hope of social 
revolution as the only consolation of 


those who still believed in liberty and 
democracy. Certainly, Socialists in Italy 
came near delivering that country into 
the hands of the Austrians; Russian 
Socialists dealt a staggering blow to the 
Allies; and if the majority of American 
Socialists had had their way, the United 
States would not have entered the war, 
or, after going in, would have carried 
it on in a half-hearted way. 

Needless to say, Charles Edward Rus- 
sell was not of the majority faction 
in the Socialist Party. Together with 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, William Eng- 
lish Walling, William L. Stoddard, Upton 
Sinclair, William J. Ghent, J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, and others, he signed a protest 
against the official action of the Socialist 
Party with respect to war and national 
defense, which was published in the New 
York Call on March 24, 1917. This docu- 
ment stated that Socialists do not con- 
demn defensive war, but realize that, as 
Hillquit says, it would be foolish and 
futile to preach complete disarmament to 
any nation while its neighbors and rivals 
are armed, and that each nation must be 
prepared to defend its integrity and inde- 
pendence against the rest of the world. 
Here are a few of the sentences of this 
fine manifesto: 


We feel that the present opposition of the 
Socialist Party to national defence is contrary 
to the interests of democracy and contrary to 
the hitherto accepted views of the interna- 
tional Socialist movement. We are for peace, 
but not at any cost; and believe that the sacri- 
fice of integrity and of general public and 
private self-respect is too high a price to pay 
for it. Although as a nation we are politically 
free, yet we are but a part of the social world, 
and as such we are glad that the isolation of 
our country is past. To refuse to resist in- 
ternational crime is to be unworthy of the 
name of Socialist. It is our present duty to 
the cause of Internationalism to support our 
Government in any sacrifice it requires in de- 
fence of those principles of international law 
and order which are essential alike to Social- 
ism and to civilization. 


Apparently, the minority Socialists of 
the United States and the majority of 
German Socialists were in the same boat 
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in that they temporarily abandoned their 
internationalism. But if, as Mr. Russell 
believes, the German Socialists, deluded by 
their masters, were waging an unright- 
eous war, while the Socialists of America 
were defending the liberties of the world, 
the latter were the true champions of 
internationalism, and the former had de- 
nied the faith. Yet Mr. Russell does not 
blame them very much for their betrayal 
of democracy; nor does he blame the 
German people as a whole for blindly fol- 
lowing their unscrupulous leaders, but 
he does affirm that the German Govern- 
ment was the real culprit, and that it 
did not represent the German people. It 
is, of course, quite “unscientific” to 
blame anybody, but Mr. Russell does not 
pose as a “scientific” Socialist and does 
not say much about economic determin- 
ism. Yet he injects a little of that into 
his explanation of the war in that he 
mentions the enormous growth of Ger- 
many’s population since 1870, her need 
of colonies as sources of raw materials, 
her desire for seaports on the Atlantic, 
and the tendency toward expansion of 
the Empire in Europe by the annexation 
of the small neighboring states. He ven- 
tures, too, upon a sweeping generaliza- 
tion in saying that the theory of Ger- 
man supremacy was no more than the 
logical ultimate of the theory of compe- 
tition endorsed and practised by all 
nations. 

There were, then, according to Mr. 
Russell, at least two villains in the play— 
the medieval monarchy of Germany, 
with its aristocracy and its militarism, 
and the competitive economic system 
that served to choke the spiritual life 
and exalt the material—the former play- 
ing a conspicuous and magnificent rdle, 
the latter skulking in the background as 
the evil genius, suggesting, if not con- 
trolling, the whole performance. A third 
influence, subsidiary but not less potent, 
was the military success of Germany in 
’66 and ’70, which gave the whole Ger- 
man people a feeling of superiority, a 
desire for power, and a belief in manifest 
destiny that could find complete satisfac- 
tion in nothing less than world dominion. 
The very character of the people seems 
to have changed; they acquiesced grimly 
while their Government prepared relent- 
lessly for the Day; and when the time 
was ripe a pretext was found and the 
dance of death began. 

It is not easy to follow Mr. Russell’s 
argument because of his florid style and 
his frequent digressions and exhorta- 
tions, but such appears to be his concep- 
tion of the tangled skein of world affairs, 
which now, after the whirlwind, proceeds 


to untangle itself in miraculous fashion. - 


Germany has been defeated, and now, 
chastened and subdued, her people have 
renounced their vain ambitions, thrown 
off their evil institutions, reformed their 
ideals, and the world has nothing more 





to fear from them. No republic is a men- 
ace to the world’s peace, nor could be, for 
secret plottings are impossible when the 
people rule. Of course, some remnants 
of capitalism are still there, but these will 
presently pass away in Germany and in 
all other countries. In France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, the Gov- 
ernments took control of the railways in 
order to win the war, managed them with 
marvelous efficiency and economy, and 
will never restore them to private own- 
ership. The income tax in various coun- 
tries is such a heavy charge on great 
incomes that private enterprise is dis- 
couraged and the Governments will have 
to take up the burden of saving and 
investment which capitalists are laying 
down. The laborers, who have played so 
noble a part in the war, will not relin- 
quish their power, nor will they patiently 
accept a lower standard of living. The 
shop-steward movement in Great Britain 
is an omen of a new day for labor in all 
countries, when labor will be consulted 
on all matters, and even be represented 
on the directorate of every industrial 
corporation. If the Federal Reserve 
Board can supply part of our banking 
needs, it can supply them all, and if the 
Government can lend to farmers, it can 
lend to merchants, manufacturers, and 
wage-earners. The remarkable success of 
the American Government in the conduct 
of the war gives reason to think that it 
can carry on all important industries far 
better than private owners, and when 
this is fully realized “the industrial sys- 
tem that has cursed mankind and 
blighted so many millions of lives will 
pass away with the other anomalies of 
the dead old Night.” 

Mr. Russell must wish that he had 
been more cautious in his prophecies; for 
already some of his predictions have been 
refuted by the logic of events, and others 
appear to have but slight foundation of 
fact. His thesis that most of the ills 
that flesh is heir to are to be attributed 
to capitalism must seem strange to the 
historian who finds evidence of human 
misery long before the advent of Cap- 
italism, and knows that the most 
wretched people in the world to-day are 
not those who live in the most civilized 
or capitalistic countries. Similarly, Mr. 
Russell’s glorification of governmental 
efficiency must surprise himself as he 
considers his own observation and expe- 
rience of enormous waste incurred dur- 
ing the war—a waste which was probably 
justified by the absolute necessity of win- 
ning the war at any cost of life or prop- 
erty, but which would bring speedy ruin 
to industrial enterprise in time of peace. 
Efficiency, as has-been often pointed 
out, is not to be defined in terms of 
service only, but as the rendering of 
a maximum of service at a minimum 
of cost. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Kipling—First and Last 
Impressions 


Rupyarp Kipiinc’s Verse, Inclusive Edition, 
1885-1919. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

BOUT thirty years ago a young 
Anglo-Indian poet surprised the 


‘English-speaking world with a new 


brand of lyric energy. In power he had 
often been matched and overmatched, 
but in sheer force it was hard to name 
his equal. Men had to brace or arm 
themselves to listen; he aroused a con- 
sternation which turned into delight or 
recoil according to the stoutness of the 
temper which received the impact of his 
blows. That he was a poet it seemed 
hard to question. His subjects might 
disquiet; his diction might amaze; but 
lyricism is the heart of poetry, and speed 
is almost the heart of lyricism, and lyric 
speed was the essence and distinction of 
Mr. Kipling’s verse. His knowledge was 
great, it was practical and technical to 
an extraordinary and disconcerting de- 
gree; and the weight of his knowledge in 
relation to the energy of his movement 
made a powerful locomotive drawing a 
heavy goods train seem the precise and 
lively image of his genius. This knowl- 
edge had its novel and special field; his. 
filiation to England by race, to India by 
birth, gave him a divided loyalty which 
he could solidify only by making himself 
a citizen and votary of the British 
Empire. 

There are several first impressions of 
Mr. Kipling which later experience 
wholly or partly confutes. First of all 
comes the idea that he is a poet of things. 
Now Mr. Kipling is the poet of humanity 
in the gripe of things, but the thing 
by itself and for itself hardly figures 
in his verse. At most, you will find a 
bell-buoy or a coastwise light taking 
form as an active—almost a living—part 
of the wardership and stewardship of 
the earth-belting British Empire. Go 
with him into the engine-room of a 
steamship in the famous “McAndrew’s 
Hymn.” He knows the apparatus like 
a mechanic, and his sole aim at first is 
apparently to deafen and dizzy you with 
the uproar of his technicalities; but this 
is appearance only; he is not studying 
that engine, he is dredging the soul of 
its engineer. The British Empire itself 
is valuable to him chiefly as a whetstone. 
for British human nature. 

The second partly misleading thing in 
Mr. Kipling is the seeming imperiousness 
which consorts so well at the first glance 
with the task of the lyrist of empire. 
The word “peremptory” comprehends 
much of the surface man. The call to. 
verse was peremptory, the nature of that 
verse is peremptory, its themes are 
peremptory necessities, and the gospel 
it enforces is peremptory in a superla- 
tive degree. But all this is half illusion. 
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No man seems freer from the littleness 
of dictatorship. This imperiousness is 
sometimes associated with a high and 
proud humility of which the august 
“Recessional” is the deathless witness 
and example. But his disposition is 
evinced most clearly in his choice of a 
protagonist for his verse. That choice 
fixed itself, not on royalty or premier- 
ship or martial fame or domination in 
any form, but on Tommy Atkins, private, 
butt, drudge, and underling, shoved from 
land to land, till the enemy’s ball and the 
friend’s spade insure him an abiding 
rest. To this humility the high-mettled 
Kipling bows himself. Energy, in God’s 
name, but energy in obedience—not 
Prometheus defying Jove, but Hercules 
serving Eurystheus in mighty labors— 
is the ideal of the singer of the “White 
Man’s Burden.” 

A third possible impression—and this 
time an entirely mistaken impression— 
in regard to Mr. Kipling is that he is an 
egotist. The literary evidence points to 
the conclusion that no man living is 
more self-forgetful. Lyrics, among all 
forms of literature, are the occasion, the 
excuse, almost the justification, of ego- 
tism. Yet here is a man who has written 
seven hundred and seventy pages of 
lyrics in which it is actually rather diffi- 
cult to find a poem which is strictly per- 
sonal or individual in its theme. It is 
always the other man’s feeling, or the 
feeling that he shares with the other 
man, that provides the inspiration and 
incentive for his verse. Mr. Kipling 
loved and married in America; we can 
well believe that “never man sighed truer 
breath.” Yet who can point out the 
poem in which that experience has 
shaped or tinged the verse? At long 
intervals, in some literary context most 
commonly, a dedication or an ode “To 
the True Romance,” an allusion to him- 
self or a personal note.sparingly reveals 
itself. After all, why not? In his broad 
outlook upon the English race through- 
out the “Seven Seas,” even Rudyard Kip- 
ling deserves a passing glance. 

The fourth possible impression in re- 
gard to Mr. Kipling is that his view of 
life is blithe and heartening. He writes 
poems of adventure, and adventure sets 
our hearts aglow. He writes military 
verse, and military verse takes its key- 
note from the bugle. Yet if we discrimi- 
nate Mr. Kipling’s words from his voice, 
I think we shall find that the voice alone 
is cheerful; the words are sad. What is 
the most buoyant of his volumes, the 
volume that one would instinctively select 
if one sought to enliven a programme or 
a party? “Barrack-Room Ballads,” un- 
doubtedly. What is the first of “Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads?” “Danny Deever”— 
the story of a heart-chilling hanging. 
What is the best of them? “Gunga Din” 
—the story of an Indian water-carrier, 
reviled by those he loyally serves, shot 





finally upon the battlefield. What is an- 
other of the best? ‘“Tommy”—a picture 
of British ingratitude and injustice to 
the private soldier. The “Song of the 
Banjo” should be a cheerful poem; it 
has a line that sears itself into the 
memory: “And the thoughts that burn 
like iron if you think.” In the picture 
of army life, the facts are black, unless 
you presuppose the heroic temper in the 
spectator. Mr. Kipling treats them with 
a certain blitheness only because his 
temper is heroic. His philosophy is sup- 
posed to be superficial. In some respects 
the charge is just, but it remains true 
that Mr. Kipling from his earliest youth 
had grasped a basic principle of life and 
conduct which many people do not learn 
until middle or old age and which many 
more die without learning. That truth 
may be phrased thus: Life as datum, as 
mere material, is hard and raw, and the 
only means of extracting from it such 
happiness as it is capable of yielding is to 
relate ourselves to that hardness and 
rawness in some efficient, counteractive 
way. Pessimism plus heroism equals op- 
timism—that is the formula for Mr. Kip- 
ling, if you concede that he is optimistic 
at all. It is this that removes the boyish- 
ness from his notion of empire. Empire 
is not booty; empire is debt. Possession 
is the call to toil and sacrifice. 

The last of the possible mistakes in re- 
lation to Mr. Kipling is a mistake that 


~has almost ceased to be possible; I have 


in mind the notion that he is immoral. 
At first sight, the breakneck pace had 
every appearance of a runaway; a little 
time showed that the driver kept his seat 
and his self-possession. In “Depart- 
mental Ditties,” he reveled in cynicism. 
In early days Mr. LeGallienne deplored 
his militancy. The Nation called his 
“Truce of the Bear” his “retrocessional.” 
When his soldier in “Mandalay” cried 
out: “Ship me somewhere east of Suez, 
where the best is like the worst,” we 
forgot that the dropped scruples in the 
poem might pertain to Mr. Kipling as 
little as its dropped h’s. The poet doubt- 
less errs in particular moral judgments 
like the rest of us, but in spirit he is the 
most moral of beings, since the subordi- 
nation of desires to necessities is not 
only his doctrine but his instinct. The 
cynicism was passing and partial; his 
calmness in the face of certain sexual 
misdemeanors was simply a part of that 
English good sense which views the in- 
evitable—anywhere—with calmness. In 
his political opinions he may be some- 
times partial and narrow, vehement and 
extreme; that will affect the soundness 
of his teaching, but will not threaten his 
place as the prophet and singer of re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Kipling is effectually 
west of Suez, and the call of Mandalay 
finds no response in the steadfastness of 
his maturity. 

Three things have made Mr. Kipling. 


The first is that simple, primal force, 
that Viking or Berserker energy, which 
made the man and all his words projec- 
tiles. The second was the consecration 
which this half-barbaric force received 
from its combination with sympathies 
and aspirations, which, if earthy in their 
content, were beautiful in their disinter- 
estedness. The third was the circum- 
stance—almost the accident—which sup- 
plied a novel field for the exercise of 
these capacities. That circumstance was 
Mr. Kipling’s birth, the division of loy- 
alty between England and India with its 
resulting concentration of loyalty on the 
union and conflux of these powers in the 
British Empire. 

The collected edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
verse will do nothing to dispel the pre- 
valent impression that his power as poet 
has materially abated. After 1893, the 
fertility shrinks, the range contracts, 
and the force dwindles. The descent has 
almost the gradation and regularity of a 
terrace. I know of no body of verse in 
which a date comes so close to being an 
estimate as the poetry of Mr. Kipling 
after the “Seven Seas.” There is tactics 
—possibly there is tact—in an editorial 
arrangement which throws poems of all 
dates indiscriminately into one recep- 
tacle. One is reminded of those early 
formations in the late war in which 
Americans, supposedly weak, were. set 
side by side with tried French and 
British troops who might cover and sus- 
tain their inadequacy. The Americans 
hardly needed that defense; some pro- 
tection, some convoy or escort, is un- 
doubtedly needed for the later poems of 
Mr. Kipling. Of course the inferiority 
is only comparative. Mr. Kipling to-day 
does not write like a dull man; he writes 
like other bright men. It is so much 
easier to be bright than to be Kipling. 

I do not understand this falling-off 
quite so clearly as I like to understand 
things, but one or two conjectures may 
be risked. Mr. Kipling is humanist, not 
materialist; yet the forms of humanity 
which appeal to him find their settings 
and promptings in a world of ardent 
physical endeavor. Now it is easier to 
write about Thor and Vulcan at twenty- 
five than at fifty. Again, his helpless- 
ness in the hands of Nature, which gave 
his earlier works almost the validity of 
a natural force, took from him all ca- 
pacity to adapt, to modify, to re-create 
himself. He uttered nothing but finali- 
ties; that was his strength; but it in- 
volved the disadvantage that these finali- 
ties for other people were ultimata for 
himself. He had spoken out with rare 
freedom and abundance in his marvelous 
youth; and in later years, no new India, 
no new Tommy, appeared to replenish 
the declining store of his incentives. But 
the main point is always the sum of 
worth in his entire product, not the dis- 
tribution of that value through the suc- 
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cessive periods of his life. 
age in the newer verses, the youth of 


If one feels 


the elder ones is unimpaired. I can not 
but feel that there is much in this volume 
which will lastingly interest our time, 
and that there are parts of it which the 
centuries will treasure. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Folks and Folk 


Dust or New York. By Konrad Bercovici. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 

TuerR Son: Tue Necxtace. By Eduardo 
Zamacois. Translated by George Allan 
England. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


Lo, anp BeHotp YE! By Seumas MacManus. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


SetpwyLa Forks: THREE SINGULAR TALES. 
By Gottfried Keller. Translations by 
Wolf Von Schierbrand, Ph.D. 

[* “Dust of New York,” by Konrad 
Bercovici, we are aware of an ex- 

traordinary “saturation” in the color and 
atmosphere of polyglot New York. In 
its topography he is especially learned. 
“The map of Europe is reproduced in 
New York by the different nationalities 
living there; each nationality having as 
neighbor the same that it has in Europe. 
Thus, the Greeks, Turks, Syrians, and 
Italians are close neighbors in Europe, 
and also here. The same thing applies to 
the Russians, who are neighbors with 
the Rumanians, the Poles, the Austrians, 
and the Germans. And one must not 
think,” pursues our commentator, “that 
love attracts them. They hate one an- 
other as whole-heartedly as only neigh- 
bors can hate one another. Perhaps this 
mutual hatred attracts them: Hatred is 
not as bad as we have been taught to 
think. One can, and generally does, love 
lower than himself, but no one hates 
lower than himself.” These, after all, 
are surface facts, from which we pass 
to subtler matters of racial contact and 
admixture: 

Walk through Grand Street from Third 
Avenue to Clinton Street, which is not a long 
distance, and you have the types of the whole 
world before you. They are not in concen- 
trated form; they are diluted. But if you 
analyze, even hurriedly, you will soon be able 
to know the components of each one of them. 
. . . A remote Tartar ancestor of one of the 
push-cart peddlers is plainly seen in the small 
sunken black eyes. In another the straight 
line of the back of the head tells you that his 
mother, or his grandmother, had lived once 
in Hungary. In another one the Slav type, 
the flat fleshy nose, is mixed with the Wal- 
lachian strong chin. Some Teuton blood calls 
out through the heavy cast of an otherwise 
typical Austrian Jew. A Spanish grandee, as 
if come out from a page of Cervantes, is sell- 
ing shoe laces and cuff buttons. And a Moroc- 
can prince, ill at ease in European garb, is 
offering to the passerby some new Burbankian 
fig-plum-orange combination. 

Out of such materials the tales in this 

book are wrought. The striking and 


somewhat pathetic thing about them is 
that they are wrought over-cleverly ac- 
cording to the current fashion of the 





American “short story.” Strange portent 
of that literary melting-pot, the Ameri- 
can magazine, when names like Achmed 
Abdullah and Konrad Bercovici stand 
among the most skilful practitioners of 
the “O. Henry” method! Here are the 
snappy introductions and the punchy 
endings of that great original, the but- 
tonholing manner and the sentimental- 
cynical philosophy. Unluckily for the 
present teller of tales, something in him 
scorns the facile “happy ending” of 
Anglo-American prescription; and we 
have the anomaly of a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post style and a Continental pre- 
occupation with fact and with type at 
the expense of situations and endings 
as such. 

With two tales by Eduardo Zamacois, 
still another leader of the new Spanish 
literary movement is introduced to Eng- 
lish readers, a fresh prophet of the 
resurgimiento for us to put alongside 
Blasco-Ibafiez and Baroja and Benavente. 
“This man,” says the translator, “is a 
human dynamo, a revitalizing force in 
Spanish life and letters, an artist who 
is more than a mere artist; he is a man 
with a message, a philosophy and a 
vision.” Rather oddly, we hear in the 
next breath that to his present in- 
terpreter, “Zamacois seems a Spanish 
Guy de Maupassant.” In these exhibits, 
certainly, one finds more of the detached 
irony of the French story-teller than of 
philosophy or vision. “Their Son” and 
“The Necklace” are vivid and sardonic 
studies in minor tragedy, the overthrow 
of simple goodness or youthful idealism 
by the malice of fate. That goodness 
and idealism may be their own ultimate 
justification, and reward is not, at least, 
denied. 

We may step back with frank relief, 
however, into the safe and comfortable 
zone of the folk-tale as rendered by Mr. 
MacManus. The author of “Ballads of 
a Country Boy” has had his honorable 
place in the poetic renascence of Ireland. 
But his most distinctive work is the 
series of volumes of folk-stories, of which 
“Lo, and Behold Ye!” is the latest. There 
we breathe clear of the somewhat musky 
symbolism which has so often hung about 
the “Neo-Celtic” muse, and are at home 
with the quaint and hearty humor of the 
Irish peasant who lives in the present 
without forgetting the past. Here once 
more is the chronicle, Hibernically fla- 
vored, of those deathless matters with 
which folk-fancy has always busied it- 
self; the triumph of cunning, the tri- 
umph of brawn, the triumph of young 
love and of clean blood, the overthrow of 
witches and dragons and giants and cruel 


~kings; the fulfillment of prophecies and 


the voidance of unholy maledictions. But 
as the story-teller brings them to us 
fresh from his own sources, we forget 
their hoary age, or dimly welcome it as 
a sign of old beloved intimacy; and taste 


again with relish the dish with which 
our literary feast long since began. I 
have just read these tales to a boy of 
eight years, and don’t know which of 
us enjoyed them most. 

Something of the same quality, though 
in more sophisticated form, belongs to 
the “Seldwyla Folks” of Gottfried Keller. 
“The Three Decent Combmakers” may 
be recognized as the story of the clever 
apprentice who outwits his fellows and 
marries the heiress; and “Dietegen” as 
the tale of the foundling who after many 
vicissitudes becomes master in the 
strange place of his adoption. “Romeo 
and Juliet of the Village,” with its (in 
the conventional sense) unhappy ending, 
is upon less stable ground—the least 
effective of the three tales, as it happens, 
tedious in structure and relatively crude 
at least in its English form. Keller’s 
work appears belatedly in English. He 
was a German-Swiss poet and story- 
teller born in 1819 and educated in Ger- 
many; author of several didactic novels, 
much verse, and “Die Leute von Seld- 
wyla,” a series in two volumes of whimsi- 
cal studies of Swiss life from which the 
three stories here translated are taken. 
They belong to their century. If the 
deliberate and demure humor of “The 
Three Decent Combmakers” seems 
vaguely familiar, it is perhaps because 
of a certain kinship with our own liter- 
ary humor of that period—the humor, 
say, of the Sleepy Hollow Irving and the 
Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne. The trans- 
lator rather goes out of his way to insist 
that Keller was a Swiss and not a Ger- 
man writer. But though we may take it 
on his word that there is a strong Helve- 
tian twist to the original text, its genius 
is clearly Teutonic, as was the breeding 
of the author. He is, at all events, a 
writer who should be known to readers 
who are extending rapidly, thanks to the 
new enterprise of our publishers, their 
hitherto provincial or purely racial 
knowledge of the world’s treasures of 
imaginative fiction. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Beyond the Fields We Know 


TALES OF THREE HemispHERES. By Lord Dun- 
sany. Boston: John W. Luce & Company. 

N the two hemispheres we know more 
or less about, Lord Dunsany pretends 
now and then to set his story. But Lis 
heart is in the Third Hemisphere—the 
Hemisphere at the Back of the Map, 
which lies beyond the Fields We Know. 
And, indeed, even when we think for a 
moment that we are in the high wolds 
beyond Wiltshire, or looking out on the 
Tuileries gardens, or checked short for 
a peep at the cloud-capped tower of the 
Woolworth Building, we are pretty sure 
to be in, before long, for a meeting with 
the Old Gods, the gods whom Time has 
put to sleep. It is as well for the world 
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to maintain an ambassador to these 
courts; the old gods wake up now and 
then. 

Most assuredly Lord Dunsany gets an 
effect; and an effect quite different from 
that wrought upon us by realms longer 
familiar that yet seem to brighten, dim 
and distant, on the horizons which he 
casts about us. Sindibad sailed here- 
abouts, but did not quite venture to 
touch on these shores. Somewhere be- 
tween here and there lies the land of the 
Prester John. Was it—sometimes we 
think it was—amid the desolate walls of 
Balclutha that we heard that note be- 
fore? Or was it struck from the dul- 
cimer by the narrow fingers of an Abys- 
sinian maid, when our hearts were hun- 
gry for Mount Abora? Certainly, some- 
thing very like it was a bit away to the 
left when we took the Thirty-Mile Ride 
to the brushwood pile—thetime They were 
after us, you remember? When we ven- 
tured into the Hall of Eblis by the side 
of young Vathek, or were with Shibli 
Bagarag when he shaved Shagpat, the 
son of Shimpoor, the son of Shoolpi, the 
son of Shullum, as it is written by one 
who, for all he said he was making an 
Arabian Entertainment, had surely been 
aforetime a mabinog to one of his own 
Welsh bards— 

But it is useless to attempt a defini- 
tion of the Land of Dreams. You slip 
into it as into an habitual garment, or 
not at all. “It was evident,” says Lord 
Dunsany, “that he had been drinking 
bak.” Quite obvious, indeed. It could not 
have seemed a bit more natural if we had 
been assured that he had been drinking 
Woldery wine itself. We should have 
known it anyway, without being told. 
Drifting down the Yann, drinking on 
occasion the captain’s yellow wine “which 
he kept apart among his sacred things,” 
listening to the prayers of the sailors and 
to their pleasant talk about fair Belzoond 
and the little neighboring cities of Durl 
and Duz, touching at Mandaroon, Per- 
doéndaris (here you may read, in addi- 
tion, of the destruction of Perdéndaris 
and how it was avenged), and so to Bar- 
wul-Yann, the Gate of Yann, one does 
not need, reading this, to have drifted 
in the flesh down the Irrawaddy, stum- 
bling upon jungle fowl among the ruins 
of Amarapura, viewing the spacious tem- 
ples of Pagan and the twin towns of 
Minbu and Magwe, in order to cry, “Yea, 
even so it all is.” To say that the Yann 
is not the Irrawaddy is to be somewhat 
oi) the way toward saying what it is. 

Whoso does not already move about 
in this world of dreams with certain 
step and welcoming eye will not find his 
way thither for all Lord Dunsany’s tell- 
ing. Whoso makes too much of a little 
matter of allegorical grit will not rightly 
enjoy his dish of strawberries and 
cream. Of such, the cat who dwells 
on the other side of Go-by Street may 


well ask: “What does he know about 
anything?” and answer, after a little 
pause, “Nothing.” Very likely the cat 
will say that in either case. But one 
who cares not at all for these things, 
let him go fetch down high prices, or 
find out the truth about Russia, or catch 
a falling star, as he chooses—and can. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE cover of Donald Hankey’s little 

book, the “Cross” (Dutton), is a very 
pretty, but a pale, almost a pallid, blue. 
It is sky-color attenuated. That phrase 
is exactly descriptive of the quality of 
the contents of the book. The best words 
it contains, the only words that come 
home to us, are the following on a fly- 
leaf: Donald Hankey, Born at Brighton, 
1884, Enlisted August, 1914, Killed in 
Action October 12, 1916. However, let 
no one suppose that there is anything 
wrong or silly or even positively weak 
in the book. It is serene and humane; 
it is sound after a fashion; its sincerity 
is incontestable. But its soundness does 
not make it strong. Its sincerity does 
not make it strong. The ratification of 
that sincerity by its author’s gallant 
death in battle does not make it strong. 
It is a book that will comfort and sustain 
the predisposed, but the problem of the 
world, which it attempts to solve, arises 


- very largely out of the increasing rarity 


of the predisposition. The book which 
is very, very short, urges its readers to 
follow the self-sacrificing example of a 
man who, among other instances of self- 
forgetfulness, preached to his fellow- 
Galileans for nothing. The book itself 
costs seventy-five cents. 


“The Book of a Naturalist,” a pot- 
pourri of articles, some carefully, some 
casually written, and many years apart, 
adds little to Mr. W. H. Hudson’s lit- 
erary fame and detracts considerably 
from our estimate of him as a naturalist. 
The themes vary from cheap, bourgeois 
anecdotes, such as “The Heron as a 
Table-bird,” to the exquisite essay on 
the “Serpent in Literature.” We revel 
in the diction of his chapters on snakes, 
but we lament the logic of his explana- 
tion of the forked tongue, which he 
claims renders its owner visible to ap- 
proaching enemies, and invisible to the 
prey which the snake is stalking. 

The fifty-odd pages of uncompromising 
attack on the domestic dog is likely to 
invite attention. Hudson writes, “The 
dog’s affection for his master ‘ 
is in reality a very small and a very low 
thing,” and again elsewhere, “I have a 
friendly feeling toward pigs generally, 
and consider them the most intelligent 
of beasts, not excepting the elephant and 
the anthropoid ape—the dog is not to be 
mentioned in this connection.” Sentiment 
entirely aside, these are not the words 


of a sincere naturalist, but a statement 
of false psychology. Judged as an un- 
correlated assemblage of various news- 
paper and magazine articles it is far in- 
ferior to similar volumes by Ray Lan- 
cester, Arthur Thompson, and Harting. 

Hudson describes in inimitable lan- 
guage the museum something that was 
a snake; that “spiral-shaped, rigid, cylin- 
drical piece of clay-colored gutta-percha, 
no longer capable of exciting strange 
emotions in us—the unsightly dropped 
coil of a spirit that was fiery and cold.” 
And then the living serpent, “not seen 
distinctly as in a museum or laboratory, 
dead on a table, but in an atmosphere 
and surroundings that take something 
from and add something to it; seen at 
first as a chance disposition of dead 
leaves or twigs or pebbles on the 
ground—a handful of Nature’s mottled 
riffraff blown or thrown fortuitously to- 
gether so as to form a peculiar pattern; 
all at once, as by a flash, it is seen to be no 
dead leaves or twigs or grass, but a liv- 
ing, active coil, a serpent lifting its flat 
arrowy head, vibrating a_ glistening 
forked tongue, hissing with dangerous 
fury; and in another moment it has van- 
ished into the thicket, and is nothing 
but a memory—merely a thread of bril- 
liant color woven into the ever-changing 
varicolored embroidery of Nature’s 
mantle, seen vividly for an instant, then 
changing to dull grey and fading from 
sight.” This is magnificent, but no man 
has a right to belittle the plodding scien- 
tist and exalt the field naturalist who has 
not submitted every word to the censor- 
ship of their mutual goddess. No poetry 
of Maeterlinck or phrase of Fabre was 
ever the worse for truth. 


The man who can not laugh more than 
once in reading Oliver Herford’s “This 
Giddy World” (Doran), and who doesn’t 
chuckle all the time that he isn’t laugh- 
ing, is fit for treason, spoils, and strata- 
gems. He does not deserve to be reck- 
oned a member of “the most moral and 
patriotic people in the world, [whose] 
army is second to none in bravery, and 
won the World War.” As a work on 
geography it is as accurate and authen- 
tic as it is amusing. The only error 
we discover is a reference to Lief 
Ericsen. We seem to recall a verse in 
which that hardy navigator (Ericson, by 
the way) protests that he’d 


Just as lief you called it Leif. 


With this trifling reservation the treat- 
ise can be heartily recommended. 


“The Burgess Bird Book for Children,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess (Little, Brown), 
is a very clever, delicately executed book 
of birds. The author has encased a re- 
markable amount of nutritious funda- 
mental fact in a sugar-coating of hu- 
manized wood-folk, which ought to give 
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pleasure to hosts of children. Brer Rab- 
bit—here alias Peter Rabbit—is the 
chief character, who by his love of gossip 
and his friendship and interest in all 
the birds of the field and the woods is 
made to serve as a most engaging inter- 
preter or interlocutor. One reads easily 
through page after page of amusing dia- 
logue between Peter and Jennie Wren, 
or Winsome Bluebird, or Creaker Grackle, 
or Butcher Shrike, or Plunger Osprey, 
without realizing that there is being con- 
veyed a host of facts which deal with mi- 
gration, molt, food, nesting, song, color- 
ing, and instincts which, if presented 
as bare facts, would only repel childish 
readers. It is certain that many an older 
person will read this book on the sly, for 
it has not a little of the charm of “The 
Wind in the Willows” and the “Jungle 
Books,” and higher praise could not be 
paid. There is a wealth of colored illus- 
trations by Mr. Fuertes, and a fair index 
with scientific names for accurate identi- 
fication. 


“Un Soldat de France” (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit) is composed of the letters writ- 
ten from the front by a young French 
surgeon, and is interesting as another 
example of the intellectual superiority of 
the youth of France, one of the few 
agreeable revelations of the recent war. 
Most of these letters are addressed to the 
father of the writer and perhaps the most 
remarkable of them, as it is surely the 
most touching, is the one in which this 
young man, not yet twenty-three, offers 
his friendship to his father, a curious 
example of a psychological and mental 
state that only such a war as this last one 
could produce; and all this goes to prove 
once more that Professor Rollo Walter 
Brown in his “How the French Boy 
Learns to Write” is quite within the 
truth in his general conclusion that the 
French lad’s pen is facile princeps when 
compared with that of his American 
comrade. 


Captain Ernest Peixotto, one of the 
official artists of the A. E. F., was close 
to the fighting at Chateau-Thierry, St. 
Mihiel, and the Argonne, and observed 
also our occupation of the middle Rhine. 
His diary and sketches constitute a 
sober personal record which is perpetu- 
ated in a well-made book, “At the 
American Front” (Scribners). There 
are thrilling touches, and even a thrill- 
ing chapter—that which describes the 
spectacular assault on the Montfaucon, 
but in general the narrative, and the 
illustrations as well, singularly repeat 
the quiet and not too colorful method of 
Mr. Peixotto’s well-known sketches of 
travel. We have the accurate and re- 
strained observations of a veteran trav- 
eler, and should be grateful for so 
much. For the romantic flavor of our 
military effort, one must look, elsewhere. 


The Society for Pure English, which 
was just getting under way when the 
war broke out, has now resumed its 
activities. Its membership includes 
some of the most distinguished British 
men and women of letters and students 
of literature. Among them are enough 
philologists of standing, like Henry 
Bradley, W. A. Craigie, Sir James Mur- 
ray, H. C. K. Wyld, and Joseph Wright, 
to give color to the hope that the 
Society’s tracts, which will be published 
by the Oxford University Press, will not 
be wholly dedicated to enthusiasms like 
those of Sir Robert Bridges or pedant- 
ries like those of the Fowlers. Indeed, 
the aims of the Society, as set forth in 
the prospectus, are modest and sensible. 
Such matters as the naturalization of 
foreign words, native word-coinage, the 
“regeneration” of neglected elements in 
the vocabulary, the protection of tradi- 
tional speech-cadences from the assaults 
of ignorant pedantry, are among those 
to which it will give attention. No doubt 
the pamphlets issued by the Society will 
be of unequal value, but eventually its 
work, if it is carried on in the spirit sug- 
gested by the prospectus, should grow 
into very great usefulness. Applications 
for membership may be sent to the Hon- 
orary Secretary, Mr. L. Pearsall Smith, 
11 St. Leonards Terrace, London, 8S. W. 3. 


Anyone who buys for his children a 
copy of Jean Henri Fabre’s “Field, Forest 
and Farm” (Century) is likely to be first 
disappointed and then greatly puzzled. 
He will be disappointed at finding its 
vocabulary far beyond the reading of 
any child to whom the form would be 
acceptable, and he will be puzzled to 
guess for whom it is intended. Like 
others of the series, it represents “Uncle 
Paul” imparting to his nephews informa- 
tion about nature and its processes. But 
of what age are the nephews to whom 
he delivers such observations as this on 
sap: ... “It is not yet a _ nutri- 
tive fluid for the plant; it becomes so 
in the foliage by a double process. First, 
on being distributed to the leaves, which 
furnish a vast surface for evaporation, 
it exhales its superabundant water in 
the form of vapor and thus concentrates 
its usable ingredients?” If this repre- 
sents their working vocabulary, they are 
too old to be lured by a form of dialogue 
as palpably didactic as anything in 
“Sandford and Merton” or the Rollo 
books. If in French the book is accept- 
able to children, as it comes to us it is 
only half translated, for no one could 
read it to a child without ransacking his 
mind, and his dictionaries, for intelligible 


_circumlocutions for fully half the words 


and phrases in it. If he is wise he will 
keep it as a source of information for 
himself to deal out to the children in 
the presence of the facts and the actual 
questions. § 


The New French 
President 


OME twenty-five years ago, when M. 
Poincaré was still writing in the 
newspapers, besides being a lawyer and 
a Cabinet Minister, he said of M. Paul 
Deschanel that he was a man about 
whom one might prophesy not that he 
would some day become a minister, but 
that he surely would be elected to the 
French Academy. This prophecy was 
verified a long time ago. M. Deschanel 
has never been in any cabinet, but he has 
been a member of the French Academy 
for the last twenty years, and now he suc- 
ceeds M. Poincaré as President of the 
Republic, a circumstance, by the way, 
that M. Poincaré did not and could not 
foresee. 

The reason of M. Poincaré’s emphasis 
on the French Academy is because of M. 
Deschanel’s literary accomplishments, 
his singularly elegant oratory, the finish 
of his style and, taken all in all, the tone 
of distinction and refinement that char- 
acterizes all his parliamentary manifes- 
tations since the first time he entered 
the Chamber of Deputies, some thirty- 
five years since. 

His political enemies used to make fun 
of this dandy of politics who dressed his 
person as well as he dressed his speeches 
and whose eloquence seemed to attract 
to the galleries of the Palais Bourbon all 
the pretty ladies of Paris. They called 
him the “Delaunay of the Chamber of 
Deputies,” Delaunay being at that date 
the popular matinée idol of the Théatre 
Francais. They accused him of fastidi- 
ousness in the preparation of his orations, 
which they found a bit too polished. 
They prophesied that he could not keep 
on repeating the oratorical successes 
which he scored every time he took the 
floor. They were mistaken. M. Descha- 
nel repeated them often, or at least as 
often as he chose to speak. He spoke 
only when he had something important 
to say, and that was about once or twice 
a year. And each one of his orations 
was notable for its power and literary 
charm. The training he received from 
his father, one of the distinguished writ- 
ers on literature of the 19th century, his 
association with the Journal des Débats, 
one of the most scholarly and distin- 
guished French newspapers, and his nat- 
ural talent and taste for good style gave 
him immediately a prominence univer- 
sally acknowledged as one of the leading 
men of the French Parliament. 

In the early part of his career, be- 
tween 1885 and the nineties, he was sat- 
isfied with discussing on the floor ques- 
tions of a nature that could not rouse 
party passions. His maiden speech on 
June 28, 1886, is still remembered by 
old parliament*rians. It dealt with the 
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tariff. The farmers wanted a tax of 6 
francs on wheat, and he treated this 
arid topic with such imagination and 
brilliancy that he left the Chamber both 
delighted and surprised. A year later 
we find him, with the same _ success, 
treating the Naval appropriations and 
the problems of France’s protectorate 
over the Christians in Syria. 

Gradually, however, he approached 
questions of a more contentious nature. 
After the moderate party had been de- 
prived of its great leaders, Gambetta, 
Jules Ferry, and also M. Ribot, tempo- 
rarily out of Parliament, the younger 
men had to take their place and carry 
on the fight against radicalism, which 
was growing stronger every day, and 
Socialism, which was just then making 
its entrance into Parliament with Paul 
Lafargue, Jules Guesde, and Vaillant, 
soon joined by Jaurés, Viviani, and Mil- 
lerand. Among these young men the 
most prominent were Jonnart, Barthou, 
Poincaré, and Deschanel. While the 
first three accepted cabinet positions in 
various ministries, Deschanel, for rea- 
sons best known to himself, remained in 
the ranks to fight the battles of the mod- 
erate party. 

He resented the injustice and the un- 
fairness of the extreme left, led by Clem- 
enceau and Pelletan, against the great 
leaders of his party; so he decided to 
give radicalism a little bit of its own 
medicine in the form of aggressive criti- 
cisms and virulent denunciations. 

Three times, in November, 1895, in 
April, 1896, and again in November of 
the same year, under the Bourgeois and 
Méline ministries, he attacked the radi- 
cal party with a sharp, incisive, and pet- 
ulant oratory, very different from his 
earlier more academic style, and one 
which was quite as much of a revelation 
as his first manner. 

His talent had matured. His knowl- 
edge of political and economic science 
had been increased by continuous study, 
wide curiosity, and even a trip to the 
United States, from which he brought 
many observations often used in his 
speeches. He was one of the best- 
equipped members of the House, and to 
many of his colleagues whose knowledge 
hardly extends beyond local issues, his 
orations were as good as a university 
course in political science. Hence when 
he had to carry on controversies with 
the Socialists, he could not be satisfied 
with feeble platitudes and old-fashioned 
arguments. He had to argue against 
scholarly and well-informed Marxists 
like Paul Lafargue and Jules Guesde, 
crafty parliamentarians, powerful and 
passionate orators like Jaurés, and clever 
debaters like Millerand, Viviani, and a 
half dozen others. 

Nothing has shown more strikingly 
the openness of mind of that opportunist 
and conservative spokesman than the way 


in which he had not merely grasped the 
abstruse metaphysics of Karl Marx’s 
“Capital” and the rest of modern Social- 
istic literature, but also accepted some 
of their legitimate claims, while fighting 
their doctrines in a spirit of fairness 
and, sometimes, of sympathy, that many 
of them readily acknowledged. 

His colleagues had come to look upon 
him as a man of keen intelligence, with 
a broad mind and a heart open to any 
appeal. That is why he shared the 
Speakership of the House with only one 
man during the first years of this cen- 
tury. When Henry Brisson died, Descha- 
nel was the only possible candidate. He 
has filled his position with tact, impar- 
tiality, and common sense. In a House 
that is often unruly and still oftener 
intolerant, he has stood for freedom of 
speech and for fair treatment of all. 
When a House has finished its career, no 
one knows better than Deschanel how 
to praise its accomplishments; and like- 
wise when the House reconvenes, he 
knows, without offending his colleagues, 
how to give them sound advice. His 
very duties as a president of the House 
have prepared him and made him more 
fit for his part as President of the 
Republic. 

The restricted body by which the 
President is chosen has one advantage: 
it knows exactly what is needed in the 
position to be filled and who best fits 
the requirements. 
never given as a reward for services to 
a man who, whatever his other merits, 
has neither the temperament nor the 
special equipment required to perform 
its duties. A soldier without political 
experience or elementary knowledge of 
public affairs, a public man who has been 
all his life a fighter and a polemist, would 
be equally out of place in the presiden- 
tial position. 

The President in France must forget 
that he was once the man of a party; he 
must become an impartial arbiter of all 
parties. That will be easy for Deschanel, 
who was elected by men of all groups 
and supported especially by those men 
whose doctrines are furthest from his 
own, the Socialists and the radicals. 
Since the President has many social and 
diplomatic duties, it is as well that-he 
should be a man of pleasing presence, of 
distinction and charm of manner, of 
impeccable speech and sound views. 
M. Deschanel will have the distinction 
of being perhaps the best-looking of the 
French Presidents. 

Although elected as a conservative Re- 
publican, M. Deschanel is a staunch and 
almost fanatic Republican. He has no 
patience with those who speak ill of the 
parliamentary régime. He knows and 
has often said that with all its defects 
it is the only guarantee of popular lib- 
erties. He rebukes the idle and foolish 


critics who always slander the Assem- 


The presidency is* 


blies that they elect. During the war, in 
particular, he has rendered frequent and 
just homage to the work of supervision 
of the committees and their delegates at 
the front. To this man, whose father 
was an exile for his republican faith, the 
French Republic is something more than 
a form of government, it is almost a 
religion. He worships his country and 
he worships the republic. p 

After the proclamation of the vote 
that made him President, some one said 
that this election shows the continuity 
of the French Republic and the conti- 
nuity of the ideals for which this war 
was fought. No other member of either 
House would have been more worthy 
than Paul Deschanel, not only to sym- 
bolize but to assure the continuity of 
the best traditions of the Third Republic. 

OTHON GUERLAC 


Einstein and the Man 
in the Street 


HEN I was asked to write an article 
explaining the principle of rela- 

tivity to the man in the street I felt very 
much like quoting the words of Faust: 

So soll ich denn mit sauerem Schweiss 

Euch lehren was ich selbst nicht weiss? 
I do not entirely understand the principle 
of relativity and it is impossible for the 
man in the street to understand it. The 
explanations that I have seen in the daily 
papers do not in the least explain why 
rays of light should be bent by gravita- 
tional attraction, and yet I am disposed 
to make the attempt to throw a little 
light upon it without any mathematics 
and even without any diagrams. This 
is certainly no light task. 

Everybody knows that light takes a 
certain length of time to travel, like 
sound or waves on the surface of still 
water, and whereas sound travels only 
about 1,100 feet per second, light is 
known to travel with a velocity of about 
186,000 miles per second. Thus the delay 
caused in the case of a luminous signal 
of any sort, between its time of starting 
from any point and of arriving at an- 
other, is noticeable only when the dis- 
tances concerned are very great, such 
as are celestial distances. In order to 
explain the finite delay in the arrival 


of light the notion of the luminiferous . 


ether was invented to denote the medium 
in which the light existed between 
the time of its emission at the source 
and its reception by the eye. The 
late Lord Salisbury wittily said that 
the noun “ether” was invented to be the 
subject to the verb “to undulate.” If we 
drop a stone upon the surface of a pond 
we see a system of waves spreading out 
in the form of a circle of ever increasing 
diameter. If we fire a pistol we similarly 
have a wave of sound which spreads out 
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in the form of a sphere of continually 
increasing diameter and nobody hears 
the sound until this sphere has grown 
large enough to reach his ear. Similarly 
with light. The light spreads out in the 
form of a spherical wave and nobody sees 
the light until the sphere has reached 
the eye. The case of the wave on water 
is simpler insofar as a plane contains 
only two dimensions, length and breath, 
so that the position of a point is deter- 
mined by giving its distances, say north 
and south from a given parallel and east 
and west from a given meridian. With 
the sound and light wave, however, the 
spreading is in three-dimensional space, 
and we require to fix the position of a 
point not two of these so-called codrdi- 
nate distances but three, the third being 
the distance above or below some horizon- 
tal floor plane. I think it is pretty evi- 
dent that if we consider a circular cone 
with its axis vertical and cause it to rise 
through the level surface of the water, 
if its point rises with uniform velocity 
it will intersect the surface of the water 
in a circle, the radius of which increases 
with a uniform velocity, thus constitut- 
ing a circular wave. The height of the 
vertex of the cone above the floor plane 
of the water is then a measure of the 
time; so that if we were dealing with 
space of only two dimensions the time 
would be the third dimension for that 
space, as far as wave motions were con- 
sidered. Beings living in the plane would 
have the same difficulty in imagining a 
third dimension that we do for a fourth. 
Now it is somewhat more difficult when 
we are dealing with three-dimensional 
space to think of time as a fourth. But 
by a certain extension of the imagina- 
tion we are able to do it. In this sense 
the time is measured by the increase of 
radius of a spherical light or sound wave 
proceeding from a point. I do not say 
that this is all there is to the question of 
time as the fourth dimension, but it is 
sufficient for our purpose here. 

Let us now come to some of the physi- 
cal consequences of the notion of the 
ether as a substance which bears the 
light waves. It is, I think, very evident 
that if waves of sound go along with 
respect to the still air at a speed of 1,100 
feet per second, then, if the air is moving 
forward in the form of a wind, the waves 
are carried along so much fastér by the 
amount of the velocity of the wind. If 
one is in a train.moving towards a sound- 
ing whistle the waves proceeding from 
the whistle are encountered faster than 
if one were standing still and the pitch 
of the whistle accordingly rises. The 
same thing would be true if we were 
standing still and the whistle together 
with the air were coming towards us 
with a velocity of their own. I may in 
this case leave the whistle out of account 
and simply speak of the waves that are 
borne along by the air. 





Now the earth is going along through 
space at a great rate, moving in its or- 
bit around the sun with an average veloc- 
ity of about 19 miles per second, which, 
to be sure, is only about one ten-thou- 
sandth of the velocity of light, but still 
is very fast compared with ordinary 
speeds. If, then, ether acts like air and 
stands still in space, we shall have the 
effect of a sort of ether wind blowing 
against us with a speed of 19 miles per 
second. Such an effect was looked for 
about 30 years ago by the American 
physicists Michelson and Morley; the 
former, who is now Professor of Physics 
at the University of Chicago, has since 
obtained the Nobel Prize for this and 
his other optical researches. The result 
of the experiment was negative; that is 
to say, the ether did not appear to be 
in motion with respect to the earth. This 
was the beginning of the whole trouble 
and eventually led up to the invention 
of the principle of relativity in 1905 by 
Einstein, a young Swiss mathematical 
physicist who is now situated in Berlin, 
belonging to that talented race that is 
responsible for so much of our troubles, 
intellectual and other. 

Suppose again that we are moving 
along above the surface of still water and 
at a certain time we drop a stone into 
it giving rise to a circular wave as be- 
fore, only that now we move ahead. It 
is very obvious that at any subsequent 
time we are nearer to that part of the 
wave front that is ahead of us and which 
we are trying to catch up with than the 
part that is behind us which we are mov- 
ing away from. Thus the velocity of the 
wave with respect to us is not the same 
in all directions. 

The first question raised by Einstein 
is that of a criterion for the simultaneity 
of two events. If these events take place 
at the same place there is no difficulty. 
The clock must tell the same time for 
each of them. But suppose they take 
place in places a long way apart. The 
only way that an observer situated where 
one of these events takes place can tell 
when the other takes place is by the 
reception of some sort of signal, which 
must travel with the velocity of light. 
In order to set two clocks so that they 
shall correctly indicate the time we may 
suppose that a signal is given when the 
first clock shows twelve o’clock, and if 
the second clock is, we will say, 186,000 
miles away, when the signal reaches there 
the clock must show twelve o’clock plus 
one second, and if the signal is then re- 
flected back it must arrive at the first 
clock when that clock marks twelve 
o’clock and two seconds. If, then, the 
second clock shows a time which is half- 


‘way between those shown by the first 


clock on the departure of the signal and 
the reception of the reflected signal, the 
clocks are correctly set. But if the clocks 
are in motion, this will not be the case, 








because, as we have just shown, the ve- 
locity of the wave that is catching up will 
be different from that of the wave which 
is coming back. Consequently clocks in 
motion have a different criterion for 
simultaneity from what they would have 
if at rest. 

Now, Einstein’s first postulate is, say- 
ing nothing about the ether, which we 
need henceforth not mention, that the 
velocity of light is the same in all direc- 
tions, irrespective of the velocity with 
which the source of light is moving. The 
principle of relativity may then be stated 
by saying that it is impossible by the 
observation of any natural phenomenon 
to determine anything more than the 
relative velocity of two points, the abso- 
lute velocity being entirely unknown. It 
is well known that this is true in me- 
chanics. For instance, it is quite im- 
possible to tell in a sleeping car which 
way the car is traveling as long as the 
velocity is unchanged, despite the fancies 
of particular passengers who wish their 
berths made up with the head facing for- 
wards or back. This is well shown in 
the case of persons passing through the 
Broad Street station in Philadelphia in 
the night who come out facing the other 
way without any knowledge of it. It is 
when the speed of the train is changing 
or is experiencing an acceleration that 
we are able to tell the direction of the 
change by means of the pressures be- 
ween ourselves and other objects. 

Now, although this dynamical principle 
of relativity has been known since the 
days of Newton, it was not supposed that 
phenomena such as the propagation of 
light or of electrical disturbances would 
be similarly independent of absolute ve- 
locity. Yet this is what Einstein pro- 
poses. 

In order to explain the Michelson- 
Morley result Professor Lorentz, the cele- 
brated Dutch physicist, following a sug- 
gestion thrown out by FitzGerald in Ire- 
land, suggested that all bodies in motion 
experienced a shortening in the direction 
parallel to that of the motion, and thus 
that the light traveling in the direction 
of the motion of the earth in Michelson’s 
and Morley’s apparatus had a different 
distance to go from that going in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the motion of the 
earth. Thus the result was satisfactorily 
explained. But this result was carried 
much farther by Einstein, who assumes 
that there is a fundamental relation be- 
tween time and space, such that, to put 
it simply, no one can tell what time it 
is until he knows where he is and he can 
not tell where he is until he knows when 
he is. The difficulty of measuring the 
length of an object such as a bar in mo- 
tion will be seen to arise from the fact 
that both ends must be compared with 
the ends of a fixed bar at the same time; 
for if we measure the coincidence of one 
end at one time and of the other at an- 
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other, obviously we do not get the same 
length as if both were measured at once. 
Consequently, the question of length is 
seen to be connected with the question of 
time. 

These considerations were thus intro- 
duced by Einstein in 1905. As will be 
easily seen, they say nothing whatever 
about gravitation, and since then the 
whole theory has been remodeled. Ein- 
stein now introduces a new postulate hav- 
ing to do with accelerated motion, which 
I may illustrate by the motion of an ele- 
vator. If we stand in an elevator which 
starts up or goes upwards faster and 
faster, our feet press harder upon the 
floor and we should weigh more upon a 
pair of scales. It is obviously impos- 
sible to distinguish the effect of a sud- 
den increase in the pull due to the attrac- 
tion of the earth from the acceleration of 
the elevator, our so-called frame of ref- 
erence. Einstein’s new postulate, then, 
is that it is impossible to distinguish the 
effect of a gravitational field or region 
where attraction takes place from an 
acceleration of our frame of reference. 
But this is not all. 

A set of waves possesses energy; that 
is, the power to do work. We know that 
waves of the sea may knock down a 
breakwater or cut away a cliff. Waves 
of sound may cause a phonograph needle 
to dig up wax. Waves of light were pre- 
dicted by Maxwell fifty years ago to 


exert pressure, which was experimentally. 


demonstrated in this country by Nichols 
and Hull and in Russia by Lebedeff. But 
how can transverse waves, where the 
motion is at right angles to the direction 
of propagation, as is supposed to be the 
case with light, exert a pressure in the 
direction of propagation? Lord Ray- 
leigh shows this by an analogy. Sup- 
pose that we have a ring sliding on a 
violin string which is vibrating trans- 
versely. In order to prevent the ring 
from being pushed along by the vibra- 
tions it will be necessary to hold it still, 
so that the transverse vibrations push 
the ring along endwise. In order to stop 
a set of waves and reflect them back, 
then, it is necessary to oppose a force, 
exactly as it would be to stop a ball, or 
make it reflect back. The waves act, 
then, as if they had inertia. In other 
words, a beam of light acts on a mirror 
just as a stream of bullets from a ma- 
chine gun acts on a target. We are ac- 
cordingly led to the notion that a beam 
of light possesses mass, using that term 
in the sense of inertia. But all ordinary 
mass has weight; that is to say, is pulled 
by gravitational forces that have their 
origin in other mass. 

Einstein now makes the further as- 
sumption that everything that has mass 
or inertia has gravitational mass, and 
that therefore a beam of light is acted 
upon by gravitation. He is thus able to 
show that a beam of light passing near 


the sun or other celestial body would be 
bent. This is a very extraordinary pre- 
diction. The amount of bending even 
in the case of such a strongly attracting 
body as the sun is very small. A beam of 
light that just grazes the sun would be 
bent by a very small amount, one and 
three-quarters seconds, of angle, and such 
an observation can be made only at the 
time of a total solar eclipse when the 
light of a star can be seen passing close 
to the edge of the sun when the sun is 
dark. In the eclipse that took place last 
spring such observations were actually 
made. On photographing the light of 
the same stars at the moment of the 
eclipse and at another time when the sun 
was not there, a displacement was ob- 
served of the order of that predicted by 
Einstein. This was hailed by the Eng- 
lish astronomers and physicists, includ- 
ing Sir Joseph Thomson, the President 
of the London Royal Society, as an ex- 
traordinary confirmation of the principle 
of relativity. When observed, the effect 
is extremely small. If we look at a let- 
ter an inch in height at a distance of 
about three miles from our eye, it sub- 
tends an angle of one second. Obviously, 
a powerful telescope must be used, and 
when the effect is so very small one may 
be pardoned a certain skepticism if one 
refuses to overturn one’s preconceived 
ideas of the independence of time and 
space. Nevertheless, other phenomena, 
both celestial and terrestrial, have seemed 
to point in the same direction. It may 
be asked whether the ray of light is not 
bent by ordinary refraction in passing 
through the attenuated gases of the solar 
corona which we know extends to sev- 
eral diameters beyond the sun’s disk. Un- 
doubtedly the English astronomers have 
taken care of this. 

Whether we believe it or not, the more 
closely we examine the principle of rela- 
tivity the more we must believe that it 
is a very wonderful conception, incapable 
of being appreciated in its consequences 
without profound mathematical appa- 
ratus, and involving at least four assump- 
tions which I have in a very rough way 
attempted to describe: First, that of the 
constancy of the velocity of light with 
respect to all directions and to any sys- 
tem moving with any velocity whatever 
with respect to any other system; second, 
a relation between time and distance such 
that either of two bodies seems shortened 
in the direction of their relative motion 
by an observer attached to the other; 
third, that it is impossible to distinguish 
a gravitational field from the accelera- 
tion of the frame of reference; and 
fourth, that everything that has mass, as 
determined by inertia, has mass of the 
sort determined by weight or attracta- 
bility. 

This is the best that I am able to do 
for the man in the street. 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


Music 


The New York Opera War— 
Hints to Librettists 


GAIN we are in the throes of an 

opera war. Managers are pitted 
against managers, millions against mil- 
lions, and singers against singers. The 
crowd, night after night, packs two 
vast opera houses. The excitement 
of the fight is far more evident at 
the Lexington than at the Metropolitan, 
which affects unconsciousness of its Mid- 
Western rivals. 

The more such wars we see, the more 
we like them. If they could last five 
montks, and not five little weeks, we 
should not grumble. For, if competition 
is the soul of trade, in emulation lies the 
spur to art. The Metropolitan needs 
many spurs. Left to itself it sticks in 
ruts—and sleeps. 

And while the larger houses strive and 
strain, the struggle at the Park goes on. 
The fight there is, however, strictly 
limited. Its aim is to build up a per- 
manent home for opera of the light and 
lyric kinds, sung, not by foreigners, in 
foreign tongues, but by Americans in 
their own English idiom. 

If they had done no more than that this 
year and last, the American singers at 


‘the Park would have accomplished a good 


deal for art by proving that the English 
tongue in opera may be plain and musi- 
cal. But, incidentally, they have done 
something more. They have shown what 
good librettos mean in opera. Not in 
the obsolescent kind of opera, which was 
merely a vehicle for the display of virtu- 
osity, but in those modern works which 
are really plays with music. 

The demonstration I refer to has been 
made by the revival, at the Park, of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s delightful comic 
operas. Week after week large audiences 
have filled the theatre, not only to hear 
Sullivan’s airs and glees, but, just as 
surely, to enjoy the quips and quirks of 
Gilbert’s text. We have been told, by 
those who disbelieve in English as an 
operatic medium, that the success of the 
joint authors of “The Mikado,” ‘“Pa- 
tience,” “The Pirates,” “Pinafore,” and 
“Ruddigore” was a phenomenon unique 
and unrepeatable. But, both before and 
since the partnership of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, there have been other unions, 
possibly as fortunate. 

Of these the most remarkable was that 
which long linked Offenbach with Henri 
Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy, all. three 
imbued with the same spirit of mad 
levity. In Italy, again, for years the 
triumphs of the operatic “Veritists” were 
chiefly due to the great skill of two 


‘Continued on page 118) 
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(Continued from page 116) 
librettists the romantic dramatist, 
Giuseppe Giacosa, and Luigi Illica. An- 
other even more apparent proof of what 
librettos mean in opera is found in what 
Arrigo Boito did for Verdi. And, to 
come nearer to our day, I might quote 
Maeterlinck, who inspired Dukas and 
Debussy with his dream plays. 

Some years ago, before the production 
of “Francesca da Rimini,” in Paris, I 
asked the late Maéstro Campanini what 
he thought of Zandonai’s latest work. “I 
have no opinion on the subject yet,” 
said the conductor; “I have not read the 
libretto.” 

The success or failure of the new 
works now being sung at the Lexington 
Opera House will, to a large extent 
(much larger than some think), depend 
on whether their composers had, or had 
not, good librettos. If “L’Heure Espag- 
nole,” to name one work, should not be 
liked, Laparra, the composer of the score, 
will have himself to blame. For, like 
Charpentier, Wolf-Ferrari, and Dukas, 
he now insists on writing his own words 
in opera. The example was set long 
ago by Wagner. As time runs on, it 
may be widely followed. 

For those born librettists who inspire 
great lyric dramas grow rarer and rarer. 
And in some places they are sadly 
scorned. I do not speak now of the 
Broadway hacks, who grind out dull 
rubbish by the yard for “comic” operas, 
but of the few and well-intentioned men 
and women who have tried their hands 
here at the invention of ambitious opera 
“books.” Among them, I may mention 
Bryan Hooker, who devised the words for 
“Mona,” and Percy MacKaye, who twice 
collaborated with Reginald de Koven. 
Both did their best, but from the same 
wrong standpoint, and in the instances 
of “Mona” and of “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” both good reading plays, both 
failed, and why? Because the method 
each preferred was purely “literary,” 
appealing chiefly to the brain and eye, 
but disdaining the much more important 
ear, which must be courted by the man 
who writes for opera. 

All good—all great—librettists know 
that truth. Boito, Gilbert, Meilhac, 
Halévy, and, to add three to the exclu- 
sive list, Barber and Carré, who assisted 
Gounod, and Henri Cain, who has signed 
many opera books, respected it relig- 
iously. So, though at times their verses 


may seem trite or tame, what they in-. 


vented was at least quite clear. The 
most absurdly intricate of Gilbert’s pat- 
ter songs is understandable, provided it 
is sung by well-trained singers. While 
when, forsaking light for serious art, 
Meilhac and Halévy made a libretto out 
of Mérimée’s “Carmen,” they gave us 
what still seems a little masterpiece, 
melodic, graceful, vivid, full of life, 
poetic, humorous, tragic—always sing- 


able. Boito rivaled them in his “Fal- 
staff” libretto, and now and then in his 
arrangement of “Othello.” Here we 
have models. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 
Spiritism 
HE word “Spiritism” seems almost 
to have displaced the older one, 
“Spiritualism,” but if it ordinarily indi- 
cates bias either towards or against the 
belief, it is not so used here. Persons 
who work in libraries and book-shops 
can not doubt the extraordinary interest 
in the subject, and the lectures of M. 
Maeterlinck and Sir Oliver Lodge are 
increasing that interest. 

Books about it are mostly written by 
convinced believers, who seem, to skep- 
tics or agnostics, pathetically credulous; 
or by disbelievers, whose skepticism ap- 
pears to the convert to be a resolute 
refusal to open their minds to the truth. 
If there is in the world a person abso- 
lutely without prejudice upon this sub- 
ject, he will seek long to discover any 
book reflecting his state of mind. The 
most determined opponents are those 
who find the belief disturbing to ortho- 
dox religion. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a believer, 


says that as a course of reading “for. 


an intelligent agnostic who knew noth- 
ing about psychic science,” he would sug- 
gest the writings of J. Arthur Hill. Two 
of these are “Spiritualism; its History, 
Phenomena and Doctrine” (Doran, 1919) 
and “Psychical Investigations” (Cassell, 
1917). Sir A. C. Doyle’s own writings 
are: “The New Revelation” and “The 
Vital Message” (Doran, 1918-19). It is 
hardly necessary to name Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s “Raymond” (Doran, 1916) and 
“The Survival of Man” (Moffat, 1909). 
James H. Hyslop’s “Contact with the 
Other World” (Century) is a compila- 
tion from his years of experience, his 
studies and conclusions. Hereward Car- 
rington’s “Modern Psychical Phenom- 
ena” (Dodd, 1919) is one of many books 
by this author; its evidence about “spirit 
photography” must be overwhelming if 
it convinces any who have known the 
mischances of the amateur photographer 
and the surprises of the developing room. 
Basil King’s “Abolishing of Death” 
(Cosmopolitan Book Corp., 1919) and 
Sir W. T. Barrett’s “On the Threshold 
of the Unseen” (Dutton, 1917) are 
friendly to the investigations. 

Two important studies from, it is said, 
a scientific point of view, are W. J. Craw- 
ford’s “The Reality of Psychic Phe- 
nomena” (Watkins, 1916) and his “Ex- 
periments in Psychical Science” (Dut- 
ton, 1919). An extensive and extremely 
interesting historical work is Frank 
Podmore’s “Modern Spiritualism; a His- 


tory and a Criticism” (2 vols., Scribner, 
1902). Theodore Flournoy’s “Spiritism 
and Psychology” (Harper, 1911); Emile 
Boirac’s “The Psychology of the Future” 
(Stokes, 1918), Hamlin Garland’s “The 
Shadow World” (Harper, 1908), and 
Samuel McComb’s “The Future Life in 
the Light of Modern Inquiry” (Dodd, 
1919) offer a variety of treatments of 
the topic. 

Johan Liljencrants in “Spiritism and 
Religion” (Devin, 1918) and D. I. Lans- 
lots in “Spiritism Unveiled” (Herder, 
1913) pay the compliments of the Church 
of Rome to the whole subject, while J. 
G. Raupert’s “The New Black Magic” 
(Devin), from much the same point of 
view, admits the manifestations and 
seems to class them with devil-worship. 

“Some Revelations as to ‘Raymond’ ” 
(Dutton, 1918), by “A Plain Citizen,” 
is discriminating and by no means en- 
tirely hostile. It should be read with Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s “Raymond.” For an out- 
and-out opponent of spiritism, try Ed- 
ward Clodd’s “The Question” (Richards, 
1917). 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Edited by Percy Simpson. Oxford University 
Press. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Fort, Charles. The Book of the Damned. 
Boni & Liveright. 

Living Waters or Messages of Joy. 
duction by Dwight Goddard. 
$1.50 net. 


Randall, J. H. The Spirit of the New Phil- 
osophy. Brentano’s. $1.75. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Beamish, R. J., and March, F. A. America’s 
Part in the World War. Introduction by Gen. 
John J. Pershing. Winston. $3.00 net. 

Goddard, Dwight, and Borel, Henri. Lao- 
tze’s Tao and Wu Wei. Brentano’s. $1.25. 

Simonds, F. H. History of the World War, 
in five volumes. Volume IV—America and 
Russia. Doubleday, Page. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 

Bullard, Arthur. The Russian Pendulum. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Cheng, Sih-Gung. Modern China: A Polit- 
ical Study. Oxford University Press. 

Drake, P. H. Democracy Made Safe. Bos- 
ton: Four Seas. $1.25 net. 

Gompers, Samuel. Labor and the Common 
Welfare. Edited by Hayes Robbins. Dutton. 

Harrison, Marie. The Stolen Lands: A 
Study in Alsace-Lorraine. Dutton. $2.00 net. 

Hillis, N. D. Rebuilding Europe in the Face 
of World-Wide Bolshevism. Revell. $1.50 net. 

Huang, Feng-Hua. Public Debts in China. 
Columbia University Studies. Longmans, 
Green. 

McKenzie, F. A. Korea’s Fight for Free- 
dom. Revell. $2.00. 

Thomas, H. C. The Return of the Demo- 
cratic Party to Power in 1884. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies. Longmans, Green. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Marcosson, I. F. Adventures in Interview- 
ing. Lane. $4.00 net. 
Mills, E. A. The Adventures of a Nature 
Guide. Doubleday, Page. 
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